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Financial  Highlights  The  May  Department  Stores  Company 


( millions,  except  per  share) 

Fiscal  1979 

Fiscal  1978 

Increase 

Net  sales 

$2,957 

$2,717 

8.8% 

Net  earnings 

$  114 

$  101 

12.5% 

Net  earnings  per  share 

$  3.93 

$  3.52 

11.6% 

Dividends  per  common  share 

3  1.37 

$  1.25 

9.6% 

Return  on  common  stockholders’ 
beginning  investment 

15.4% 

15.2% 

The  May  Department  Stores  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  retailers  in  the  United  States. 
The  Company’s  three  principal  lines  of  retail  business  are  quality  department  stores, 
discount  stores  and  self-service  family  shoe  stores.  May  also  develops  and  manages  real 
estate  and  owns  full  or  partnership  interests  in  19  regional  shopping  centers.  In  addition. 
May  operates  a  trading  stamp  company.  May  employs  71,000  people  and  has  facilities 
in  38  states. 

May  has  11  department  store  companies  with  128  stores.  These  stores  emphasize 
quality  fashion  merchandise,  including  apparel,  accessories  and  home  furnishings. 
They  operate  under  the  following  well-established  and  highly  respected  names:  May 
Co.,  California;  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington-Baltimore:  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh;  The  May  Co.,  Cleveland;  Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon;  G.  Fox  & 
Co.,  Hartford;  The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron;  May— D&F,  Colorado;  Strouss,  Youngstown; 
and  May-Cohens,  Florida. 

Venture’s  45  stores  serve  three  major  metropolitan  areas  and  several  outlying  com¬ 
munities  with  quality  discount  merchandise  displayed  in  attractive  shopping  environ¬ 
ments.  Emphasis  is  on  value  and  price  with  a  well-balanced  mix  of  apparel,  accessories, 
home  furnishings,  basics  and  recreational  merchandise. 

Volume  Shoe  Corporation  joined  the  May  organization  in  1979.  Operating  more 
than  850  shoes  stores  in  34  states,  Volume  Shoe  is  the  largest  and  most  successful  chain 
of  self-service  family  shoe  stores  in  the  United  States.  Its  stores  carry  a  complete  line  of 
quality  footwear  for  the  entire  family  at  value-oriented  prices. 

May  Centers  develops  and  manages  regional  shopping  centers  and  other  properties. 
May  Centers  owns  and  operates  12  regional  centers  and  has  a  partnership  position 
in,  and  operates,  seven  others.  The  division  is  a  substantial  contributor  of  earnings  and 
cash  flow. 
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To  Our  Stockholders 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  made  significant  progress  in  1979  toward 
preparing  itself  for  the  decade  of  the  Eighties.  In  1979,  our  Company  achieved 
record  earnings,  strengthened  its  management  base  and  strategically  positioned  itself 
on  a  national  basis  in  specialty  retailing. 

Sales  for  1979  were  $2.96  billion,  up  8.8%  over  1978.  Net  earnings,  excluding 
Volume  Shoe  Corporation  which  was  acquired  in  November  1979,  surpassed  the  $100 
million  milestone  for  the  first  time.  Including  Volume  Shoe,  earnings  for  the  year  were 
$114  million,  an  increase  of  12.5%.  Both  sales  and  earnings  were  records. 

For  the  52  weeks  ending  Feb.  2,  1980.  earnings  per  share  were  $3.98.  up  11.6% 
over  last  year's  $3.52.  Reported  earnings  reflected  a  charge  for  the  LIFO  method  of 
inventory  valuation  of  25?  per  share  in  1979,  compared  with  18?  per  share  in  1978. 

Sales  for  the  13-week  fourth  quarter  of  1979  were  $985.5  million,  an  increase  of 
3.39o  over  the  14-week  fourth  quarter  of  1978.  Net  earnings  for  the  quarter  were  $60 
million,  or  $2.08  a  share,  up  3.5%  from  1978.  Fourth  quarter  earnings  were  reduced 
nine  cents  a  share  by  expenses  related  to  the  acquisition  of  Volume  Shoe  in  November. 

Since  1978  contained  an  additional  week,  a  comparison  of  comparable  calendar 
periods  is  more  meaningful.  On  a  comparable  calendar  basis,  the  Company's  yearly 
sales  were  up  10.1%  and  fourth  quarter  sales  were  up  8.8%. 

Dividend  Increase 

The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year  voted  on  March  19,  1980,  to 
increase  the  annual  common  stock  dividend  from  $1.40  to  81.54,  effective  with  the 
June  1980  quarterly  dividend  payment.  The  present  dividend  rate  has  been  increased  by 
44.4%  over  the  past  five  years  and  32.8%  over  the  past  three  years. 

Department  Stores 

Our  128  department  stores  continued  to  make  significant  contributions  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  sales  and  earnings,  accounting  for  75%  of  total  retail  sales  and  82%  of  operating 
earnings.  Sales  for  1979  were  $2.23  billion,  up  5.9%  from  $2.11  billion  in  1978. 
Operating  earnings  were  $229  million,  up  $18  million  over  1978,  as  a  result  of 
improved  margins  and  good  expense  discipline. 

Credit  for  this  performance  is  in  large  measure  the  result  of  the  professionalism 
and  stability  of  our  department  store  management  and  merchandising  organization. 

Changing  demographics  will  he  an  important  plus  to  our  department  stores  in  the 
Eighties.  Children  born  between  1947  and  1961  will  be  in  the  early  stages  of  family 
formation.  People  in  their  prime-buying  years  will  increase  29'%  over  a  10-year  period 
ending  in  1985.  And,  more  women  in  the  workplace  will  increase  disposable  income. 

Through  1983,  our  expansion  program  calls  for  the  opening  of  from  five  to  eight  | 
stores  annually.  Substantial  funds  also  have  been  committed  to  remodeling  stores.  I 
with  the  critical  objective  of  increasing  sales  productivity  in  existing  space. 

Venture  Stores 

Sales  for  Venture  were  $536  million  in  1979,  up  16.4%  over  sales  of  $461  million  in 
1978.  Operating  earnings  before  interest,  income  taxes  and  corporate  expenses  were  $8 
million  in  1979,  compared  to  $12  million  in  1978.  The  LIFO  inventory  provision  for 
1979  was  $4.7  million  compared  with  a  zero  LIFO  provision  for  1978. 

During  1979,  Venture  made  significant  progress  in  strengthening  and  stabilizing 
its  management,  and  improving  its  distribution  network,  customer  service  and  in-stock 
position  on  basic  and  advertised  merchandise.  The  assimilation  of  Turn!,‘Style  stores 
has  been  accomplished,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  see  increased  volume  in  those  stores. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  quality  discounter  strategy  is  sound  and  we  expect 
Venture  to  be  a  major  contributor  to  May’s  growth  in  the  Eighties. 

Volume  Shoe  Corporation 

The  Volume  Shoe  acquisition  represents  a  carefully  considered  move  by  your  manage¬ 
ment  and  Board  to  position  May  in  a  high  growth  area  of  specialty  retailing.  It  also 
established  the  Company  in  a  major  way  in  the  faster  growing  Sunbelt  areas  of  the 
country  and  provides  a  vehicle  for  penetrating  both  small  trading  areas  and  major 
metropolitan  markets  throughout  the  country. 
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Volume  Shoe,  with  more  than  850  stores  in  34  states,  has  a  record  of  profitability 
, which  compares  with  the  best  in  retailing.  Its  five-year  sales  and  earnings  records 
show  an  annual  growth  rate  of  24"n  in  sales  and  54%  in  operating  earnings.  In 
1970.  Volume  Shoe's  sales  were  S191  million,  up  27.3%  over  1978.  Operating  earnings 
were  $28  million,  up  22.9%. 

Volume  Shoe  is  the  largest  self-service  family  shoe  chain  in  the  United  States  and 
has  exceptional  growth  potential.  Volume  Shoe  had  643  stores  at  the  end  of  1978. 
expanded  to  81 1  in  1979  and  plans  to  have  more  than  970  by  January  1981.  Its  growth 
plans  call  for  a  continuation  of  this  rate  of  substantial  expansion. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  Volume  Shoe  manage¬ 
ment  team,  and  are  convinced  that  its  self-service  concept  in  this  specialty  business 
is  conceptually  and  strategically  sound. 

May  Centers 

The  development  of  real  estate  properties  continues  to  he  an  integral  part  of  our 
overall  corporate  growth  strategy.  In  1979.  we  completed  four  regional  shopping 
center  expansions  and  opened  our  nineteenth  regional  center  in  Lajolla.  Calif. 

Rental  revenues  of  wholly-owned  centers  increased  29%  from  $16  million  in  1978 
to  $21  million  in  1979.  Operating  earnings  were  $12  million,  an  increase  of  $1.3 
million  or  1 1.5%  over  1978. 

Our  shopping  center  organization  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  develop  and 
manage  first-class  regional  centers  and  we  believe  future  real  estate  developments  will 
continue  to  generate  substantial  values  for  the  stockholders. 

Financial  Strength 

We  entered  1980  in  a  well-financed  position  as  a  result  of  May's  long  tradition  of 
conservative  financial  and  accounting  policies.  The  financial  structure  of  May.  as 
developed  over  a  period  of  many  years,  gives  us  a  decided  edge  in  managing  the  business 
in  today’s  uncertain  economic  environment. 

Our  permanent  financing  is  through  long-term  debt.  Short-term  financing  is  used 
only  for  seasonal  working  capital  requirements.  The  substantial  increases  in  short-term 
rates  in  the  last  half  of  1979  had  only  minimal  effect  on  our  earnings.  In  1980,  we  will 
benefit  from  long-term  financing  completed  in  1979.  Our  objective  is  to  essentially  be 
free  of  uncertainties  of  the  1980  money  market,  with  minimal  financing  requirements 
during  the  year. 
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Management  and  Board  Changes 

To  provide  an  orderly  transition  of  senior  management,  the  Board  at  its  Mareh  19, 
1980,  meeting  elected  John  W.  Boyle  chairman  of  the  Board  effective  May  1,  1980. 
Mr.  Boyle,  50.  joined  May  in  1972.  He  has  been  serving  as  vice  chairman,  and  will 
continue  to  serve  as  chief  financial  officer. 

In  addition.  Raymond  L.  Klauer  has  been  named  president  of  the  department 
store  companies.  Mr.  Klauer,  48,  will  continue  to  serve  as  vice  chairman  and  a  director 
of  the  corporation. 

For  the  first  time  in  nine  years,  the  signature  of  David  E.  Babcock  is  absent  from 
this  report  to  stockholders.  At  last  year’s  annual  meeting  he  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  at  age  65,  effective  May  1,  1980.  Mr.  Babcock  will  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Board’s  executive  committee. 

Two  new  directors  were  added  to  the  Board  in  1979.  Edward  H.  Meyer,  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  was  elected  in  June. 
Louis  Pozez,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Volume  Shoe  Corporation,  was 
elected  in  December.  Both  bring  impressive  experience  to  the  Board  and  will  provide 
valuable  counsel  to  your  management. 

Stanley  J.  Goodman,  a  director  since  1958,  will  not  stand  for  reelection  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  in  June  in  accordance  with  May’s  retirement  policy  for  directors. 
Mr.  Goodman  joined  May  in  1948.  He  was  elected  president  in  1967,  chief  executive 
officer  in  1969  and  chairman  of  the  Board  in  1972.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  May 
company  is  attributable  to  Mr.  Goodmans  leadership  and  inspiration. 

We  note  with  sadness  the  death  of  Samuel  M.  Hecht  during  1979.  Mr.  Hecht 
served  as  chairman  of  The  Hecht  Co.  and  as  a  director  of  May.  He  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  both  companies. 

Outlook 

We  are  optimistic  about  the  coming  decade  and  feel  that  shifting  demographics  and 
changing  life-styles  will  create  a  dynamic  consumer  environment  and  an  expanding 
retail  industry  throughout  the  Eighties. 

The  next  12  months,  however,  could  be  the  most  challenging  that  your  manage¬ 
ment  has  ever  faced.  Extraordinary  rates  of  inflation  will  result  in  continuing  pressure 
on  discretionary  income  and  a  degree  of  uncertainty  about  economic  behavior  that  is 
unprecedented  in  recent  times. 

We  believe  that  1980  will  be  characterized  by  an  intensely  competitive  retail 
environment  and  continued  expense  pressures.  The  largest  sales  gains  will  occur  in 
those  stores  which  are  best  able  to  deliver  quality  and  value  to  the  customer.  To  build 
these  sales  profitably,  May  is  placing  a  premium  on  margin  improvement,  the  efficient 
use  of  inventories,  careful  targeting  of  advertising  and  expense  containment. 

The  mettle  of  our  Company  will  be  tested  in  1980.  We  are  fortunate,  however,  to 
have  seasoned  and  dedicated  management  throughout  the  corporation  who  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  continuing  the  strong  growth  of  the  past  several  years,  and  to  positioning  us 
for  the  opportunities  of  the  coming  decade.  We  arc  also  grateful  for  the  loyalty  and 
efficiency  of  our  employees  and  the  continued  support  of  our  customers  and  suppliers. 
We  are  particularly  pleased  to  have  as  new  team  members  those  stockholders  and 
employees  who  recently  joined  us  through  the  Volume  Shoe  merger. 


David  C.  Farrell 
President  and 

Chief  Executive  Officer  April  18,  1980 
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David  E.  Babcock 


David  E.  Babcock,  who  will  retire  on  May  1,  1980.  joined  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company  in  1967.  Mr.  Babcock  was  the  principal  architect  of  outstanding 
management  development  and  management  by  objectives  programs. 

The  management  teams  assembled  under  his  direction  have  made  our  Company 
one  of  the  most  professionally  managed  retail  organizations  in  the  nation.  Under 
Mr.  Babcock’s  leadership,  the  Company’s  Board  of  Directors,  which  includes  distin¬ 
guished  representatives  from  business,  education  and  the  professions,  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  hoards  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  recognized  as  a  distinguished  executive  in  retailing  when  he 
joined  the  Company  13  years  ago  as  vice  president,  organization  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  served  as  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  The  broad  assignment  given  to  him  by  Stanley  J.  Goodman, 
chief  executive  officer  at  that  time,  was  to  develop  and  direct  a  program  that  would 
give  May  management  the  organization  needed  to  enhance  merchandising  capabilities. 

In  building  the  Company’s  human  resources.  Mr.  Babcock  introduced  May  execu¬ 
tives  to  management  development  seminars.  He  drew  on  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
retail  management  talent  to  persuade  some  of  the  most  accomplished  executives  in  the 
field  to  join  our  Company.  He  intensified  college  recruiting,  guided  compensation  and 
motivation  programs  and  fostered  the  development  of  training  based  on  management 
by  objectives. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  elected  executive  vice  president  in  1968,  senior  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  administrative  officer  in  1969.  president  in  1972  and  chairman  of 
the  Board  in  1975.  He  was  also  elected  chief  executive  officer  in  1976.  thus  becoming 
the  first  business  executive  grounded  in  personnel  and  management  development  to 
head  a  major  American  retail  company. 

As  he  nears  retirement.  David  Babcock  leaves  his  stamp  on  an  area  vastly  wider 
than  this  Company  which  he  served  so  well.  He  has  always  given  generously  of  his 
time  to  worthy  causes  and  organizations  outside  our  Company. 

Many  who  sought  and  followed  his  counsel  have  advanced  to  high  executive 
positions  throughout  our  organization.  This  speaks  eloquently  of  the  character, 
generosity  and  abiding  worth  of  our  distinguished  Board  chairman. 
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Department  Stores 


“Statu. % "  As  fashion 's 
answer  to  name  dropping— 
from  the  Vanderbilt  swan 
to  hod's  alligatoi.  Special 
shops  that  house  the  de¬ 
signer  name  collections  are 
portioned  in  every  May 
department  store.  It  started 
with  Calvin  Klein  jeans  and 
now  goes  to  tops,  sweaters, 
dresses  and  leather  goods. 


The  department  store  operation  of  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  reported  one 
of  the  better  performances  in  the  industry  in  1979.  Its  128  stores  registered  82.23 
billion  in  sales— 75%  of  the  total  sales  of  May  — making  ,t  one  of  the  largest  quality 
department  store  groups  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  posting  a  5.9%  increase  over  1978  sales  of  82.11  billion,  the  de¬ 
partment  store  companies  improved  operating  earnings  before  interest,  income  taxes 
and  corporate  expenses,  from  8211  million,  or  10.0%  of  sales,  in  1978  to  S229  million, 
or  10.3%  of  sales,  in  1979.  Within  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  department  store  sales 
doubled  and  the  number  of  stores  increased  50%. 

The  year  was  also  one  in  which  our  1 1  department  store  companies  added 
substantially  to  its  retail  space.  Seven  stores  were  opened  and  one  store  was  expanded 
for  a  net  gain  of  740.000  square  feet.  Two  of  the  new  stores  replaced  existing  facilities. 

The  1979-1983  expansion  program  for  the  department  store  companies  provides 
for  capital  expenditures  of  8510  million  and  increased  selling  space  of  15%.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  stores  opened  in  1979,  and  the  expansion  schedule  for  1980,  appear  on  page  11. 

May's  department  stores  offer  a  broad  range  of  merchandise  and  services  with 
emphasis  on  quality  apparel,  accessories,  and  home  furnishings.  Dominance  in  its 
marketplace  and  value  leadership  are  keynotes  of  May  department  stores. 

Each  of  the  11  department  store  companies  has  a  leading  position  in  its  market 
area  and  is  either  the  largest  in  its  market,  or  a  close  second  in  size.  They  offer 
customers  a  headquarters  for  assortments  of  quality  and  fashion-right  merchandise 
accompanied  by  excellent  value. 

Markets  of  our  department  store  companies  may  cover  several  metropolitan  areas 
or  an  entire  state.  These  markets  extend  from  southern  California  and  Oregon  to 
Connecticut.  Washington.  D.C..  Maryland  and  Florida.  In  America's  heartland,  from 
Missouri  to  Ohio  and  western  Pennsylvania.  May  department  store  companies  occupy 
vital  positions. 

Sales  and  profitability  of  our  department  stores  are  increasing  each  year.  W  ith 
103  years  of  experience  in  the  department  store  business.  May  has  been  successful 
in  a  variety  of  market  situations— from  fast  growth  areas  such  as  California,  to  stable 
and  mature  markets,  or  suburban  expansions  in  existing  locations. 

The  position  of  the  department  store  in  retailing  has  never  been  more  firm.  An 
ability  to  respond  swiftly,  to  compete  effectively,  to  highlight  with  flair  and  to  publicize 
with  strength  all  mean  that  the  well-run  department  store  will  continue  to  dominate 
quality  merchandising  in  its  market  area. 

There  are  multiple  avenues  for  May's  department  stores  to  grow  in  the  1980s. 
First,  there  will  continue  to  be  opportunities  to  expand  in  suburban  areas.  Second,  we 
are  well  positioned  to  improve  sales  productivity  in  existing  stores  by  responding 
quickly  to  the  changes  and  updated  needs  of  our  customers.  And  third,  our  department 
stores  will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  revitalization  of  downtown  areas. 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  achievement  of  continued  growth  is  superior  planning 
and  aggressive  implementation.  The  department  store  operation  monitors  its  business 
pulse  to  a  level  of  detail  sufficient  to  react  quickly  to  an  ever-changing  environment. 

Our  department  store  companies  have  also  been  successful  in  achieving  greater 
productivity  through  computerized  point-of-sale  registers,  sound  planning,  materials 
handling  improvements  and  use  of  corporate  merchandising,  marketing  and  overseas 
buying  offices. 

Despite  the  pronouncements  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  that  the  department  store 
would  be  in  eclipse,  the  industry  has  recorded  sales  and  earnings  gains  consistently. 
The  results  of  1979  are  no  exception. 
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“Action  Alive” is  a  May 
company  exclusive  which 
identifies  a  fast  emerging 
life-style.  Emphasis  is  on 
fitness  and  feeling  good, 
whether  it's  participating 
in  a  sport,  shopping  at  a 
supermarket,  or  just 
lounging. 


An  examination  of  statistics  and  operating  results  will  support  our  optimism. 
However,  a  visit  to  one  of  our  stores  illustrates  their  viability  more  graphically 
than  numbers  or  words.  The  photographs  in  this  report  capture  some  of  the  vitality, 
immediacy  and  sophisticated  response  to  customers’  wants,  needs  and  feelings. 

Whether  the  focus  is  on  active  sports  apparel,  status  clothes,  or  the  classic 
“Preppy”  look,  a  wide  diversity  of  selections  is  available  to  our  customers.  Some  of 
these  selections  are  represented  in  the  logotypes  shown  on  these  pages. 

Attention  is  also  given  to  products  and  designs  for  the  home.  Color,  texture, 
elegance  and  functionalism  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  home  furnishings 
in  our  department  stores.  Here,  too,  the  selling  floors  feature  attractive  merchandise 
from  the  most  respected  suppliers. 

This  dynamic  combination  of  up-to-date  apparel,  accessories  and  home  furnishings 
makes  the  department  store  the  most  exciting  type  of  retailing.  Customers  shopping  in 
our  department  stores  expect  and  appreciate  the  excellence  of  merchandise. 

Creative  merchandising  is  a  key  thrust  in  all  sections  of  our  department  stores. 
“Action  Alive,”  a  May  trademark,  epitomizes  the  accelerating  growth  and  strength  of 
active  apparel,  footwear  and  accessories  for  men,  women  and  children  of  all  ages. 

“Status”  is  a  leading  objective  which  calls  upon  the  world’s  premier  designers  to 
develop  merchandise  at  popular  prices.  Our  department  store  companies  are  leaders 
in  offering  excellent  quality  and  moderately  priced  status  assortments  to  customers. 

New  in  the  Fall  of  1979  was  the  start  of  an  “Energy  Savers”  program  focusing 
on  the  consumer  trend  to  seek  merchandise  and  products  which  conserve  energy  and 
provide  comfort,  personally  and  in  the  home.  Down  products,  such  as  vests  and 
comforters,  have  been  outstanding  categories  in  this  area  of  merchandising. 

In  addition  to  having  the  best  assortment  of  fashion-right  merchandise,  our 
department  stores  emphasize  being  first  in  their  areas  with  the  newest  fashion  trends 
and  innovative  items.  Talents  of  buyers,  display  personnel  and  sales  promotion 
specialists  are  combined  to  present  merchandise  in  an  exciting  shopping  environment. 

A  major  change  in  our  stores  in  1979  was  significant  upgrading  of  visual  merchan¬ 
dising  techniques.  May  stores  have  become  innovative  leaders  in  visual  merchandising 
with  the  use  of  contemporary  techniques  in  fixtures  and  lighting;  new  methods  to 
illustrate  the  use  and  life-style  orientation  of  certain  merchandise;  and  colorful  and 
striking  presentations  which  encourage  consumers  to  examine  and  purchase  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  visitor  to  any  of  our  stores  is  impressed  by  the  attractive  and  tasteful  uses 
of  color. 

Our  department  store  companies  use  individual  shops  and  departments  to  make 
merchandise  come  alive.  Mannequins  show  merchandise  in  action.  Color  and  graphics 
in  skillful  combination  attract  shoppers.  The  result  is  an  atmosphere  where  customers 
can  find  the  merchandise  they  need  in  a  familiar,  pleasant  environment. 

Early  identification  of  key  trends  in  the  market  has  received  particular  emphasis. 
May  Merchandising  Corporation  in  New  York  is  working  closely  with  the  department 
store  companies,  both  to  forecast  fashion  trends  and  to  serve  as  a  resource  research 
group.  They  enable  the  department  store  companies  to  take  strong  inventory  positions 
in  key  items  and  classifications  and  back  them  with  dominant  advertising  and  point-of- 
sale  presentation. 

The  corporate  merchandising  program,  which  includes  the  European,  Far  East 
and  South  American  buying  talents  of  May  Department  Stores  International,  Inc., 
has  helped  our  department  store  companies  achieve  better  profitability  and  market 
position. 

The  marketing  approach  of  our  department  stores  also  is  based  upon  an  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  response  to,  changing  demographics.  One  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  1970s  was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  working  women. 
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In  1979.  more  than  50%  of  the  women  were  working.  In  another  10  years  it  is 
expected  that  two-thirds  of  the  women  will  he  employed.  In  response,  we  have 
established  merchandising  approaches  to  accommodate  this  important  group  of 
customers. 

We  recognize  that  working  women  have  less  time  to  shop,  prefer  to  shop  more 
often  in  the  evenings  and  on  weekends,  want  merchandise  clearly  defined  and  easily 
located,  and  are  more  inclined  to  buy  nationally  advertised  brand  merchandise  and 
designer  labels  for  assured  value  and  quality. 

Our  1979-1983  expansion  plan  provides  for  the  addition  of  more  than  41 a  million 
square  feet  of  retail  space  in  our  1 1  department  store  companies. 

During  1979,  approximately  890  million  of  the  expansion  program  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  opening  of  seven  new  stores.  Two  older  Hccht  Co.  stores  were  replaced 
by  new  units  in  Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  Other  new  stores  are:  Sandusky.  Ohio.  The 
May  Co..  Cleveland:  St.  Clairsville.  Ohio,  and  West  Mifflin.  Pa..  Kaufmann's:  Mission 
Viejo  and  Lajolla,  Calif..  May  Co..  California.  A  major  expansion  of  2 1.000  square  feet 
was  completed  by  Meier  &  Frank  at  its  Washington  Square  store  in  Tigard.  Ore. 

Our  department  store  space  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Department  Store  Company 

— 

1979 

Sip  Ft.  '1’ 

197 it 

S'/.  Ft/' 

May  Co..  California 

20 

7.1BI 

27 

6.870 

The  Ileelit  Co..  \Yashington45altimore 

2(1 

4.077 

2(1 

.3.001 

Famous- Barr  Co..  St.  Louis 

12 

.'5424 

12 

.3.424 

Kaufmann's.  Pittsburgh 

III 

2.5, SO 

8 

2.371 

The  May  Co..  Cleveland 

Id 

2.0.38 

0 

2.82.3 

Meier  &  Frank.  Oregon 

fi 

1.610 

() 

1.625 

0.  Fox  &  Co..  Hartford 

7 

1.8 14 

7 

1.814 

The  M.  O’Neil  Co..  Akron 

10 

1.701 

10 

1.701 

May- D&F.  Colorado 

1.400 

0 

1.400 

Strouss.  Youngstown 

1.056 

0 

1.056 

May-Cohens.  Florida 

0 

683 

6 

08.3 

Tolal 

120 

28.608 

123 

27.86(i 

Our  1980  expansion  plans  include  five  new  department  stores,  all  scheduled 
for  Fall  openings,  and  will  add  666.000  square  feet  of  retail  space. 


Department  Store  Company  Location  Sip  Ft.' 

May  Co..  California  Pasadena.  Calif.  50 

Sherman  Oaks.  Calif.  I  ll 

The  Ileelit  Co.  Fair  Oaks.  Fairfax.  Va.  100 

Meier  &  Frank  Clackamas.  Ore.  I!i() 

0.  Fox  &  Co.  Holyoke.  Mass.  K55 

Tolal  000 


*C,ross  square  footage  in 


thousands 


Home  shop  areas  of  May 
department  stores  relied  the 
fashion  influence  of  color. 
The  complete  colorspectram 
is  represented  in  everythin/' 
from  towel  "walls  "to  house¬ 
wares  to  tabletop  items. 
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Venture  Stores 


Sales  of  the  45  Venture  quality  discount  stores  in  1979  were  $536  million,  up  16.4% 
over  1978. 

Operating  earnings  before  interest,  income  taxes  and  corporate  expenses  were  S8 
million  in  1979,  versus  .$12  million  in  1978.  The  LIFO  inventory  provision  for  1979 
was  $4.7  million  compared  with  a  zero  LIFO  provision  for  1978. 

Venture  had  the  unique  opportunity  in  mid-1978  to  accelerate  its  expansion 
program  two  years  ahead  by  acquiring  13  former  TurntStyle  stores,  10  of  them  in 
Chicago.  The  company  built  two  additional  stores  in  the  Chicago  market  in  1979.  to 
complete  the  major  strategy  to  give  the  division  22  stores  there. 

In  just  over  a  year’s  time.  Venture  grew  from  a  chain  of  27  stores  doing  $344 
million  in  sales  to  45  stores  with  sales  exceeding  one-half  billion  dollars. 

Venture’s  focus  in  1979  was  on  strengthening  its  management  team,  upgrading 
advertising  effectiveness  and  completing  its  distribution  network. 

Fourth  quarter  1979  sales  of  $174  million  were  up  6.9%  on  a  comparable  basis 
over  1978.  This  improvement  has  carried  through  February  and  March.  1980.  We 
expect  1980  sales  and  performance  to  show  improvement. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1970,  Venture  has  grown  to  significant  positions  in  three 
major  markets:  22  stores  in  Chicago,  12  in  St.  Louis  and  6  in  Kansas  City,  providing 
43%,  32%  and  13%  of  its  sales  respectively.  Venture  has  five  additional  stores  serving 
smaller  markets  in  the  central  Midwest.  The  division  ranks  first  or  second  in  sales 
among  discount  operations  in  each  of  the  market  areas. 

Venture’s  strategy  is  to  provide  quality  merchandise  at  competitive  prices  in 
an  environment  superior  to  that  of  other  conventional  discount  stores.  Venture  has 
placed  particular  emphasis  during  1979  on  improving  its  in-stock  position  for  both  basic 
and  advertised  items. 

The  self-service  system  at  Venture  is  enhanced  by  updated  packaging  and  display 
techniques.  Its  stores  emphasize  quality  merchandise  at  reasonable  prices.  There  is  a 
balance  among  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  apparel  and  accessories,  as  well  as 
housewares,  domestics,  home  entertainment,  automotive,  recreational  and  personal 
care  departments.  Venture  serves  many  of  the  day-to-day  needs  of  convenience  and 
consumable  merchandise  at  low-price  value. 

Customers  recognize  the  cost  advantages  and  convenience  offered  at  Venture 
stores.  They  also  enjoy  shopping  in  Venture’s  attractive  physical  facilities. 

Venture’s  concentration  in  three  major  markets  affords  economy  of  scale  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  division  has  employed  regional  concepts  to  management,  merchandising, 
distribution  and  advertising.  By  mid-1980.  Venture  will  gain  additional  capabilities 
with  the  installation  of  its  electronic  point-of-sale  terminals  in  all  stores,  permitting 
the  use  of  advanced  systems  such  as  price  look-up. 

Our  strategy  with  Venture  is  sound.  We  expect  the  division  to  be  a  major  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Company’s  growth  in  the  1980s. 


lent  lire  store. s  pi  oviile 
imlioiinl  brand  quality 
merchandise  at  sharply 
discounted  prices.  Its  45 
stores  offer  a  wide  range  of 
clothing  and  accessories, 
sporting  goods,  automotive 
supplies,  housewares  and 
personal  care  items  in  a 
comfortable,  efficient 
'^hopping  environment. 
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Volume  Shoe  Corporation 


Shoppers  find  more  than 
7,<)(K)  pairs  of  shoes  in  each 
Volume  Shoe  store.  Operat¬ 
ing  primarily  under  the 
name  Pa  vless  SkoeSoarce. 
Volume  Shoe  offers  a 
selection  of  quality,  value- 
oriented  footwear  for  the 
entire  family  The 
merchandise,  with  Volume 
Shoe's  private  labels 
featured  at  each  store, 
is  presented  in  a  convenient 
self-service  format. 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  is  proud  to  welcome  aboard  Volume  Shoe 
Corporation  and  its  outstanding  employee  and  management  team. 

November  16.  1979,  marked  the  date  of  the  largest  merger  in  the  history  of  The 
May  Department  Stores  Company.  On  that  day.  stockholders  of  May  and  Volume  Shoe 
Corporation  approved  a  merger,  making  Volume  Shoe  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  May. 

The  merger  enabled  May  to  obtain  an  immediate  and  important  position  in  a 
segment  of  the  retailing  industry  which  has  exceptionally  favorable  prospects  for  grow  th 
and  profitability. 

Volume  Shoe  is  the  nation’s  largest  chain  of  self-service  family  shoe  stores.  A 
pioneer  in  the  self-service  concept  of  specialty  retailing.  Volume  Shoe  began  24  years 
ago  with  one  store  in  Topeka.  Kan.,  its  corporate  headquarters.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1980,  the  company  will  have  more  than  850  stores  in  84  states.  Pay  less 
ShoeSource  is  the  principal  name  for  its  retail  outlets. 

Volume  Shoe  has  had  outstanding  financial  success.  The  company  has  one  of  the 
best  earnings  growth  rates  in  the  retail  industry.  Its  compounded  operating  earnings 
growth  rate  for  the  last  five  years  is  54%.  Its  five-year  compounded  annual  sales 
growth  rate  is  24%. 

Volume  Shoe  achieved  record  sales  and  earnings  for  1979.  Sales  for  the  year  were 
S191  million,  up  27.3%  over  1978.  Operating  earnings  were  S28  million,  up  22.9%. 
Operating  earnings  as  a  percentage  of  sales  were  14.9%  in  1979.  again  one  of  the  best 
performances  in  the  retail  sector. 

More  than  half  of  Volume  Shoe’s  stores  are  in  rapidly  growing  “Sunbelt”  states. 
The  company  has  stores  in  34  states,  omitting  only  the  northeast,  and  plans  to  more 
than  double  its  present  number  of  stores  within  the  next  five  years. 

Volume  Shoe's  goal  is  to  provide  the  entire  family  with  fashionable,  high  quality 
merchandise  at  value-oriented  prices.  A  complete  line  of  footwear,  handbags,  hosiery 
and  shoe  care  products  is  offered.  The  company’s  advertising  stresses  that  “good  shoes 
don’t  have  to  he  expensive.” 

Approximately  60%  of  Volume  Shoe’s  units  are  free-standing,  with  the  remainder 
in  strip  shopping  centers  and  high-traffic  shopping  malls.  The  average  store  contains 
3,400  square  feet  and-  is  contemporary  in  design.  Each  store  has  more  than  7,000 
pairs  of  shoes  on  open  display  by  size  and  gender. 

Buyers  for  Volume  Shoe  travel  extensively  to  purchase  merchandise  which  has 
quality,  style,  durability  and  value.  In  addition  to  selecting  a  considerable  number  of 
shoes  from  domestic  manufacturers,  Volume  Shoe  makes  major  purchases  throughout 
the  Orient  and  in  Italy.  Spain.  Brazil  and  other  countries  abroad. 

The  company  is  completing  a  new  300.000  square  foot  distribution  center  in 
Topeka  that  will  utilize  the  latest  in  computer  systems  to  assure  quick  and  accurate 
deliveries  to  Payless  ShoeSource  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  About  50.000 
square  feet  of  the  company’s  current  distribution  center,  also  located  in  Topeka,  will 
he  converted  into  general  office  space.  Volume  Shoe  has  a  78.000  square  foot  office  '' 
warehouse  facility  in  New'  Orleans  and  a  138,000  square  foot  warehouse  in  Lenexa.  Kan., 
which  serves  the  handbag  operation. 

For  a  company  with  more  than  850  stores  in  34  states,  the  effectiveness  of  systems 
to  collect,  process  and  analyze  sales  data  is  vital.  Volume  Shoe  is  a  leader  in  the  use  of 
sophisticated  point-of-sale  computer  “cash  registers,”  which  transmit  information  daily 
to  a  main  computer.  The  results  provide  management  with  the  information  necessary 
to  keep  merchandise  at  proper  levels.  Highly  developed  distribution  networks,  plus 
training  programs  for  its  over  4,000  employees,  also  contribute  to  the  company's  success. 

One  of  Volume  Shoe’s  strongest  assets  is  its  management.  Its  organization  is 
characterized  by  professional  depth.  Its  systems  are  state-of-the-art.  Its  marketing 
strategy  is  imaginative  and  far-sighted. 
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May  CciltCl’S  May  Centers  is  one  of  the  largest  national  developers  and  operators  of  regional 

shopping  centers.  The  Company  has  an  ownership  position  in  19  shopping  centers  in 
nine  states.  May  wholly  owns  and  operates  12  of  the  centers  and  operates  seven  in 
partnership. 

Aggregate  floor  area  of  the  centers  is  in  excess  of  15  million  square  feet,  including 
department  stores.  Each  center  offers  a  combination  of  major  department  stores,  chain 
stores  and  specialty  stores.  In  addition,  most  of  these  centers  include  a  variety  of 
recreational  and  service  operations  such  as  theaters,  restaurants,  ice  rinks,  financial 
institutions  and  office  facilities. 

Net  earnings  of  May  Centers  after  income  taxes  in  1979  were  $4.1  million,  or 
14  cents  per  share,  compared  with  $3.3  million,  or  1 1  cents  per  share,  a  year  earlier.  Cash 
flow  from  May  Centers’  operations  ( net  earnings  plus  depreciation)  in  1979  was  $13.6 
million,  up  from  $11.9  million  in  1978.  No  material  gain  or  loss  from  the  sale  of 
property  was  realized  by  May  Centers  in  1979  or  1978. 

An  unaudited  summary  of  May  Centers’  operating  results  and  financial  position 
for  fiscal  1979  is  presented  on  page  28. 

May  Centers  opened  one  new  regional  center  and  completed  expansions  of  four 
others  during  1979  representing  an  increase  of  500,000  leasable  square  feet.  The  new 
center  was  opened  in  Lajolla,  Calif.  Expansions  included  South  County  Center,  St. 
Louis;  Vancouver  Mall,  Vancouver,  Wash.;  Plaza  Camino  Real,  Carlsbad,  Calif.;  and 
Eastland  Center,  West  Covina,  Calif. 

May  Centers  is  actively  pursuing  opportunities  for  the  development  of  new 
shopping  centers.  Four  new  shopping  centers  and  four  expansions  to  existing  centers 
are  currently  planned  for  completion  through  1982.  New  centers  scheduled  to  open 
during  the  period  are  located  in  suburban  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Annapolis,  Md.;  and 
Cape  Girardeau  and  St.  Peters,  Mo. 

In  early  1980,  May  Centers’  partnership  interest  in  Parklabrea  increased  from 
27%  to  50%  based  upon  achievement  of  certain  performance  standards.  No  additional 
cash  investment  was  made  by  the  company.  Parklabrea  is  a  176-acre,  planned  com¬ 
munity  development  of  4,253  residential  units  in  Los  Angeles.  It  includes  a  10-acre 
site  occupied  by  May  Co.,  California’s  Wilshire  Boulevard  department  store.  Parklabrea 
continues  to  be  a  significant  contributor  to  May  Centers’  cash  flow. 

May  Centers’  earnings,  cash  flow  and  real  estate  holdings  have  continued  to 
grow  over  the  years,  providing  a  hedge  against  inflation  and  creating  market  values  of 
these  properties  which  management  believes  are  greater  than  their  respective  book 
values.  Investment  and  risk  are  minimized  through  the  predominant  use  of  nonrecourse 
financing  under  which  the  lender  may  look  only  to  the  mortgaged  property  for  security. 

Our  long-term  strategy  has  provided  for  ownership  of  our  centers,  realizing  the 
cash  flow  benefits.  This  policy  continues  to  be  reviewed  in  light  of  current  economic 
conditions,  financial  markets  and  internal  capital  requirements. 


May  Centers  has  an 
ownership  position  in  10 
regional  centers.  The  newest 
mall,  shown  opposite, 
opened  in  1079  in  it  Jolla, 
Calif.  Insert  photo  shows 
part  of  the  design  process 
for  a  regional  shopping 
center  planned  to  open  in 
I  OS l  in  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
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Financial  Review 


The  information  contained  in  this  financial  review 
and  in  the  financial  statements  has  been  restated 
to  reflect  the  Company’s  merger  with  Volume 
Shoe  Corporation  on  November  16,  1979. 

Sales 

Sales  exceeded  $2.9  billion,  an  increase  of  8.8% 
from  1978.  This  increase  reflects  the  opening  of 
7  department  stores  (2  replaced  older  units),  2 
Venture  stores  and  168  additional  Volume  Shoe 
stores.  Venture  acquired  13  former  Turn*Style 
stores  in  1978  and  these  stores  were  open  for  a 
full  year  in  1979  versus  a  partial  year  in  1978. 

( millions )  Quarterly  Sales  ( unaudited ) 

Quarter _ 1979 _ 1978  Increase 

First  S  605.9  8  524.2  15.6% 

Second  646.5  579.4  11.6 

Third  718.6  658.6  9.1 

Fourth  985.5  954.4  3.3 

Ycer  82,956,5  S2.716.6  8.8% 

Since  1978  was  a  53  week  year,  sales  for  the 
last  52  weeks  of  fiscal  1978  provide  a  more  mean¬ 
ingful  year-over-year  comparison  for  department 
stores  and  Venture.  On  this  basis,  department 
store  sales  increased  7.1%  in  total  and  3.9%  on  a 
store-for-store  basis  (excluding  the  contribution 
of  stores  opened  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months)  versus  1978’s  increases  of8.8%  and  5.8%, 
respectively.  Venture  sales  increased  17.7%  in 
total  but  decreased  1.0%  on  a  store-for-store 
basis  versus  1978’s  increases  of  31.6%  in  total  and 
4.1%  on  a  store-for-store  basis.  Volume  Shoe 
sales  increased  by  27.3%  in  total  and  7.8%  on  a 
store-for-store  basis  versus  the  1978  increases  of 
28.4%  and  17.3%,  respectively. 


Sales  by  operating  segment  for  1979(52  weeks ) 
and  1978  (53  weeks)  were: 

_ 1979 _ 1978 

(millions)  Amount  %  Amount  % 

Department  stores  82,230  75%  82,106  77% 

Venture  536  18  461  17 

Volume  Shoe  191  7  150  6 

Total  82.957  100%  82,717  100%. 

Earnings 

Net  earnings  in  1979  were  $114.0  million,  and 
earnings  per  share  were  $3.93,  a  12%  increase 
over  1978.  1978  earnings  include  a  loss  of  $3.2 
million  (net  of  taxes)  related  to  the  discontinued 
operations  of  the  Consumers  Distributing  catalog 
showroom  division  (Consumers),  which  was  sold 
by  the  Company  in  1978.  1979  earnings  include 
expenses  of  $2.5  million  (net  of  taxes)  related  to 
the  merger  with  Volume  Shoe. 

1979  earnings  were  favorably  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  method  of  accounting  for  interest 
expense  related  to  the  costs  of  financing  certain 
property  under  construction.  Such  costs,  which 
were  previously  expensed,  are  now  capitalized  to 
reflect  the  provisions  of  Statement  of  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  No.  34  (SFAS  No.  34) 
issued  in  October  1979.  This  change  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  interest  expense  by  $3.0  million  (5P 
per  share)  in  1979.  In  accordance  with  SFAS 
No.  34,  the  1978  financial  statements  were  not 
restated. 
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Operating  earnings  by  business  segment  were 
as  follows: 


(millions) 

1970 

1978 

Vo  Change 

Department  stores 

S228.7 

82 1 1 .0 

8.4', ’o 

Venture 

8.2 

12.0 

(31.7) 

Volume  Shoe 

23.2 

22.9 

Real  estate  operations 

12.0 

10.7 

11.5 

Total 

277.4 

256.9 

7.9 

Interest  expense,  net 

(39.9) 

(39.9) 

— 

Corporate  expense 

(20.2) 

(12.8) 

56.6 

Equity  in  earnings  of  CDC 
Earnings  from  continuing 
operations  before 

— 

1.9 

(38.6) 

income  tnxes 

S218.5 

8206.1 

6.0"n 

General  corporate  expense  includes,  primarily, 
accounting,  tax,  legal,  planning  and  other  cor¬ 
porate  functions.  Corporate  expense  in  1979  also 
includes  expenses  of  approximately  $2.5  million 
related  to  the  merger  with  Volume  Shoe. 

Department  store  and  Venture  inventories  are 
stated  on  the  LIFO  cost  basis.  The  LIFO  provision 
was  $14.2  million  in  1979,  of  which  $9.5  million 
related  to  department  stores  and  $4.7  million 
related  to  Venture.  This  compares  to  a  LIFO 
provision  of  $10.3  million  in  1978,  all  of  which 
related  to  department  stores. 

Net  earnings  were  higher  in  each  1979  quarter 
as  compared  to  1978.  Fourth  quarter  1979  earn¬ 
ings  include  $2.5  million  (94  per  share)  of  merger 
expenses.  Second  quarter  1978  earnings  include 
$2.4  million  (44  per  share)  of  preopening  expen¬ 
ses  incurred  through  July  29,  1978,  for  the  13 
acquired  Turn*Style  stores.  These  preopening 
expenses,  which  normally  would  have  been 
charged  to  earnings  in  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters,  were  expensed  as  incurred  due  to  the 
number  of  stores  opened  at  one  time. 


Quarterly  earnings  (unaudited),  as  restated 
to  include  the  results  of  Volume  Shoe,  were  as 
follows: 


( millions  ) 

1979 

1978 

Quarter 

From 

Continuing 

Operations 

Net  of 
Discontinued 
Operations 

Continuing 

Operations 

Net  of 
Discontinued 
Operations 

First 

8  12.6 

8  12.6 

8  9.7 

8  9.3 

Second 

16.9 

16.9 

16.4 

13.2 

Third 

24.1 

24.1 

21.0 

21.0 

60.4 

60.4 

57.5 

57.9 

Year 

8114.0 

81 14.0 

8104.6 

8101.4 

The  cost  of  merchandise  sold  in  1979  by 
quarter  was  $442.5,  $474.9,  $519.5  and  $683.1 
million  compared  with  $386.4,  $421.3,  $476.0and 
$665,2  million  in  1978. 

Earnings  per  share  are  based  on  the  weighted 
average  number  of  common  shares  outstanding 
during  each  year,  which  was  28.9  million  in  1979 
and  28.7  million  in  1978. 

Earnings  per  share  (unaudited)  by  quarter 
were  as  follows: 


1979 

1978 

Quarter 

Continuing 

Operations 

Net  of 
Discontinued 
Operations 

Continuing 

Operations 

Net  of 
Discontinued 
Operations 

First 

S  .44 

8  .44 

8  .34 

S  .32 

Second 

.58 

.46 

Third 

.83 

.83 

.73 

.73 

2.08 

2.08 

1.99 

2.01 

Year 

83.93 

S3.93 

83.63 

S3.52 

Dividends 

The  Company  has  paid  consecutive  quarterly  divi¬ 
dends  since  December  1,  1911,  and  in  1979  paid 
its  273rd  consecutive  quarterly  dividend. 

The  Company  raised  its  annual  dividend  rate,  - 
effective  with  the  June  15,  1980,  payment,  to  ‘ 
$1.54  per  share  or  38.54  quarterly,  a  10%  increase. 


Eu Tilings  |icr  share 


4.50  (dollars) 


0  70  71  72  73  74  75  76  77  78  79 


Merger  with  Volume  Shoe 
In  November  1979,  the  Company  merged  with 
Volume  Shoe  Corporation  ( Volume ),  a  self-service 
retail  shoe  store  chain  based  in  Topeka,  Kansas, 
in  exchange  for  6,477,000  shares  of  the  Company’s 
common  stock.  This  merger  has  been  accounted 
for  as  a  pooling  of  interests  and,  accordingly, 
all  financial  data  for  periods  prior  to  the  merger 
have  been  restated  to  combine  the  operations  of 
the  Company  and  Volume. 

Net  revenues  and  net  earnings  of  the  separate 
companies  for  the  39  weeks  ended  November  3, 
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1979  (interim  period  nearest  the  combination 
date)  and  fiscal  1978  are  as  follows: 


( miliums) 

Net 

Revenue* 

Net 

Earnings 

39  weeks  ended  Non.  3.  1979  (linn 

milled): 

May,  as  previously  reported 
Volume 

81,848.7 

137.2 

8  43.2 

10.4 

Combined 

81,985.9 

8  53.6 

Fiscal  year  ended  Feb.  3,  1979: 

May.  as  previously  reported 
Volume 

82,582.6 

150.1 

8  90.0 

11.4 

Combined 

S2, 732.7 

8  101.4 

Discontinued  Operations 

In  August  1978,  the  Company  sold  its  Consumers 
Distributing  catalog  showroom  division  (Con¬ 
sumers)  to  Consumers  Distributing  Company 
Limited  of  Canada  (CDC)  for  stock  in  that 
company.  All  prior  period  financial  information 
has  been  reclassified  to  state  separately  the 
operations  of  Consumers.  1978  sales  ofConsumers 
prior  to  the  sale  were  $40.4  million.  A  loss  of 
$2.3  million  (net  of  taxes)  was  incurred  on  this 
sale.  1978  operating  losses  of  $0.9  million  (net 
of  taxes)  were  also  incurred  by  Consumers  prior 
to  the  sale. 

In  connection  with  this  sale,  the  Company 
received  1.6  million  shares  of  common  stock  of 
CDC  which  operated  284  catalog  showrooms  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  at  1979  year  end. 
These  shares  represent  approximately  22%  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  CDC  as  of  February  2,  1980. 

The  investment  in  CDC  amounts  to  $25.8 
million  at  1979  year  end  and  is  accounted  for 
under  the  equity  method  at  cost,  which  approxi¬ 
mated  quoted  market  value  at  date  of  acquisition, 
plus  equity  in  undistributed  earnings  since  ac¬ 
quisition,  less  the  amortization  of  goodwill.  Ap¬ 
propriate  U.S.  income  taxes  have  also  been 
provided.  Goodwill,  which  aggregated  $12.6 
million  at  1979  year  end,  is  being  amortized  over 
40  years.  The  Company’s  net  earnings  include 
$0.8  million  in  1979  and  $1.2  million  in  1978 
as  its  share  of  CDC’s  earnings. 

On  January  10,  1979,  Canadian  authorities 
filed  charges  against  Jack  Stupp,  chief  executive 
officer  of  CDC,  and  two  other  individuals  not 
employed  by  or  otherwise  connected  with  CDC, 
alleging  concerted  action  to  affect  the  public 
market  price  of  the  shares  of  CDC  stock.  At  the 
time  charges  were  filed,  the  Toronto  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  and  the  Ontario  Securities  Commission, 
which  participated  with  the  provincial  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities  conducting  the  investigation, 
publicly  stated  that  neither  had  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  matters  under  investigation 
would  affect  the  day-to-day  operations  of  CDC. 
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Following  the  filing  of  charges,  there  was  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  quoted  market  value  of 
CDC’s  stock  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange.  As 
of  February  2,  1980,  the  quoted  market  value  of 
CDC’s  stock  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  was 
$10.37  (Canadian)  per  share,  and  the  aggregate 
quoted  market  value  of  the  Company’s  investment 
was  $14.3  (U.S.)  million  at  that  date. 

Based  upon  the  Company’s  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  strategy  regarding  CDC  and  the  Company’s 
belief  in  the  underlying  strength  of  CDC’s  opera¬ 
tions,  the  Company’s  investment  has  continued  to 
be  carried  on  the  equity  method  as  described 
above. 

Income  Taxes 

The  effective  income  tax  rates  for  1979  and  1978 
were  47.8%  and  49.3%,  respectively.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  statutory  federal  income 
tax  rates  and  the  effective  income  tax  rates  were 
as  follows: 


1979 

1978 

Statutory  federal  income  tax  rate 

46.0% 

48.0% 

State  and  local  income  taxes 

3.7 

3.4 

Amortization  of  investment  tax  credit 
Merger  expenses  not  deductible  for  tax 

(2.1) 

(1.8) 

purposes 

0.5 

Other 

(0.3) 

(0,3) 

Effective  income  tax  rate 

47.8% 

49.3% 

The  investment  tax  credit  (ITC)  on  1979 
capital  expenditures  is  estimated  to  be  $7.7  mil¬ 
lion  compared  with  $8.7  million  in  1978  and  is 
being  amortized  into  earnings  over  the  lives  of 
the  related  assets.  1979  earnings  include  $4.5 
million  of  ITC  amortization  compared  with  $3.7 
million  in  1978. 

Use  of  the  amortization  method  reflects  the 
Company’s  basic  adherence  to  conservative  ac¬ 
counting  principles.  In  the  interest  of  compara¬ 
bility,  if  the  Company  used  the  “flow-through” 
method  of  accounting  for  ITC,  as  is  employed  by 
many  other  companies,  net  earnings  in  1979 
would  have  been  greater  by  $3.2  million  or  114 
per  share  (174  in  1978).  The  Company’s  balance 
sheet  includes  $27.2  million  of  deferred  invest¬ 
ment  tax  credits  which  will  be  amortized  into  earn¬ 
ings  in  increasing  amounts  over  the  next  several 
years. 

The  provision  for  income  taxes  consists  of: 


(millions) 

1979 

1978 

Taxes  currently  payable: 

Federal 

$  72.6 

8  68.2 

13.7 

12.4 

Deferred  taxes: 

Federal 

13.9 

14.8 

State  and  local 

1.1 

Investment  tax  credit  deferred,  net 

3.2 

5.0 

Total 

8104.5 

8101.5 
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The  provision  for  deferred  income  taxes  con¬ 
sists  of: 


( millions ) 

1979 

1978 

Deferred  gross  profit  on  Installmen' 
method  sales 

S  6.4 

8  10.8 

Excess  of  tax  over  book  depreciation 

7.4 

6.6 

Other 

1.2 

(1.5) 

Total 

S  15.0 

8  15.9 

The  income  taxes  included  in  current  liabil¬ 
ities  on  the  Company’s  balance  sheet  include 
$104.3  million  at  February  2, 1980,  and  $97.1  mil¬ 
lion  at  February  3,  1979,  applicable  to  deferred 
gross  profit  on  installment  method  sales. 

Retirement  and  Profit  Sharing 

The  Company  and  its  subsidiaries,  except  Volume 
Shoe,  have  noncontributory  retirement  plans  cov¬ 
ering  all  employees  who  work  1,000  hours  or  more 
per  year.  Actuarially  determined  pension  costs 
are  accrued  and  are  substantially  funded  on  an 
annual  basis.  Total  pension  expense  under  the 
plans  was  $6.3  million  in  1979  and  $5.8  million 
in  1978.  Essentially  all  assets  of  the  plans  are 
invested  with  a  major  insurance  company  in 
guaranteed  investment  contracts  with  yields 
ranging  from  8.2%  to  10.6%.  There  are  no  signif¬ 
icant  unfunded  prior  service  liabilities  under 
these  plans. 

The  combined  assets  of  the  retirement  plans 
exceed  the  actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated 
benefits,  which  is  the  amount  that  results  from 
applying  actuarial  assumptions  to  adjust  ac¬ 
cumulated  benefits  to  reflect  the  time  value  of 
money  and  the  probability  of  payment.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  combined  data  for  all  plans  as  of 


Net  book  value  per  common  share 


January  1,  1979,  the  date  of  the  most  recent 
actuarial  valuation,  is  as  follows: 


(millions) 

Actuarial  present  value  of  accumulated  benefits: 
Vested 

8  80.5 

Nonvested 

4.1 

Net  assets  available  for  plan  benefits 

8  84.6 

8103.3 

The  Company  also  has  a  contributory  profit 
sharing  and  savings  plan  which  covers  all  em¬ 
ployees  eligible  to  participate  in  the  retirement 
plans.  The  Company’s  contribution  to  the  profit 
sharing  and  savings  plan  was  $5.4  million  in  1979 
and  $5.7  million  in  1978.  The  Company’s  con¬ 
tribution  in  1979  approximated  85%  of  the 
employees’  eligible  contributions. 

Volume  Shoe  has  a  separate  profit  sharing 
plan  which  covers  all  employees  who  work  1,000 
hours  or  more  per  year  and  who  have  attained 
age  21.  Expenses  of  $0.7  million  in  1979  and  $0.6 
million  in  1978  were  recorded  for  this  plan. 

In  1978,  the  Company  adopted  an  unfunded 
supplementary  pension  plan  for  certain  employees 
for  which  $0.8  million  and  $0.6  million  were 
charged  to  expense  in  1979  and  1978,  respectively. 
The  unfunded  liability  for  prior  service  costs, 
which  was  $6.9  million  as  of  January  1,  1979,  is 
being  amortized  over  30  years.  The  actuarial  pre¬ 
sent  value  of  accumulated  benefits  under  this  plan 
is  $3.1  million  at  January  1,  1979,  of  which  $2.1 
million  is  vested  and  $1.0  million  is  nonvested. 

Another  important  element  in  the  retirement 
program  for  employees  is  the  federal  social 
security  system  into  which  the  Company  paid 
$30.3  million  in  1979  as  its  matching  portion  of 
the  $30.3  million  contributed  by  the  employees. 

Assets 


Total  assets  were  invested 

as  follows: 

February 

February 

(millions) 

2 ,  1980 

3,  1979 

Department  stores 

81,491.2 

81,380.8 

Venture 

266.3 

264.4 

Volume  Shoe 

100.2 

69.3 

Real  estate  operations 

121.3 

78.8 

Corporate  assets 

127.9 

59.5 

Total 

82,106.9 

81,852.8 

The  assets  identified  with  the  real  estate  opera¬ 
tions  include  advances  to  and  investments  in 
affiliated  partnerships  of  $45.3  million  in  1979 
and  $17.2  million  in  1978.  Corporate  assets  princi¬ 
pally  consist  of  cash  and  marketable  securities 
and  the  investment  in  CDC. 

Receivables 

The  extension  of  credit  by  the  Company’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores  is  an  important  merchandising 
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strategy,  and  the  Company’s  substantial  invest¬ 
ment  in  customer  accounts  receivable  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  importance.  During  1979,  total  credit 
sales  of  the  department  stores  approximated  $1.3 
billion  or  56.7%  of  1979  sales  compared  with 
56.4%  in  1978.  An  estimated  10  million  customers 
hold  credit  cards  under  our  various  credit  pro¬ 
grams.  In  addition,  $163.6  million  in  sales  were 
made  via  bank  cards  and  other  third  party  credit 
cards  in  1979,  of  which  $93  million  was  attrib¬ 
utable  to  Venture  and  $10  million  to  Volume 
Shoe. 


(millions) 

February 

2,  mo 

February 

3,  1979 

Gross  receivables 

Allowance  for  doubtful  accounts 

S654.3 

(17.8) 

S594.9 

(14.1) 

Net  receivables 

S636.5 

S580.8 

Allowance  for  doubtful  accounts  as 
%  of  gross  receivables 

2.7';,. 

2.41;., 

Bad  debt  expense,  including  actual  net  losses 
and  adjustments  to  the  reserves,  was  $14.0  million 
in  1979  versus  $9.5  million  a  year  earlier. 


Inventories 

Inventories  are  valued  at  the  lower  of  cost  or 
market  as  primarily  determined  by  the  retail 
method,  and  are  stated  on  the  LIFO  (last-in, 
first-out)  cost  basis  for  department  stores  and 
Venture  (88%  of  consolidated  inventories)  and 
on  the  FIFO  (first-in,  first-out)  cost  basis  for 
Volume  Shoe  (12%  of  consolidated  inventories). 
Inventories  at  February  2,  1980,  and  February  3, 
1979,  were  stated  at  $97.9  million  and  $83.7  mil¬ 
lion,  respectively,  less  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  LIFO  principle  had  not  been  applied. 

The  LIFO  provision  was  $14.2  million  in  1979, 
of  which  $9.5  million  related  to  department  stores 
and  $4.7  million  related  to  Venture.  This  com¬ 
pares  to  a  LIFO  provision  of  $10.3  million  in 
1978,  all  of  which  related  to  department  stores. 
The  LIFO  provision  had  a  negligible  impact  on 
Venture’s  1978  earnings. 

Properties 

Capital  expenditures  in  1979  were  $140.6  million, 
including  capitalized  leases  of  $15.2  million,  and 
reflected  the  Company’s  continuing  expansion 
program.  Capital  expenditures  were  unusually 
high  in  1978  due  to  the  Turn*Style  acquisition 
by  Venture. 


Capital  Expenditures 

(millions) 

1979 

1978 

Department  stores 

S  93.8 

S  81.3 

9.7 

70.5 

Volume  Shoe 

15.9 

7.4 

Real  estate  operations 

16.9 

13.2 

Corporate  assets 

4.3 

1.1 

Total 

SI  40.6 

S173.5 
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Since  the  Company  owns  a  high  percentage  of 
its  retail  stores,  depreciation  represents  a  signifi¬ 
cant  source  of  cash  flow.  Depreciation  and  amorti¬ 
zation  totaled  $70.6  million  in  1979  versus  $61.8 
million  a  year  earlier,  including  $2.3  million  in 
each  year  for  amortization  of  capitalized  leases. 


Depreciation  and  Amortization 

( millions ) 

1979 

1978 

Department  stores 

S52.3 

S48.5 

Venture 

12.1 

C.9 

Volume  Shoe 

3.1 

2.1 

Real  estate  operations 

2.7 

2.1 

Corporate  assets 

0.4 

0.2 

Total 

S70.6 

S61.8 

At  year  end  the  Company’s  investment  in 

property  included: 

February 

February 

( millions) 

2,  1980 

3,  1979 

\j\m\ 

S  78.3 

S  78.0 

Buildings  and  building  equipment 

683.6 

632.3 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment 

427.0 

376.5 

1,188.9 

1,086.8 

Accumulated  depreciation 

(387.9) 

(338.6) 

Total 

S  801.0 

S  748.2 

Other  Assets 

February 

February 

(millions) 

2,  1980 

3,  1979 

Notes  receivable  and  other  assets 

S  25.2 

S  22.9 

Investment  in  CDC 

25.8 

24.9 

Advances  to  and  investments  in  affiliated 

real  estate  partnerships  45.3  17.2 

Excess  of  cost  over  net  assets  of  purchased 
businesses  12.0  10.7 

Total  S  108.3  S  75.7 


Financing 

The  Company’s  financial  policies  are  designed  to 
provide  a  strong  and  conservative  capital  struc¬ 
ture  u_lng  flexible  sources  of  funds  which  will 
result  in  minimum  cost.  The  ratio  of  total  con¬ 
solidated  long-term  debt,  including  capitalized 
lease  obligations,  to  total  capitalization  at  1979 
year  end  is  40.8%  compared  to  40.2%  a  year 
earlier.  Total  capitalization  includes  $99.2  million 
and  $81.6  million,  respectively,  of  noncurrent 
deferred  income  taxes  and  deferred  investment 
tax  credits  which  the  Company  considers  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  its  total  capitalization. 

During  1979,  several  long-term  financings 
amounting  to  $86.8  million  were  privately  placed. 
Major  financings  included  the  issuance  of  $35 
million  in  10-year,  9%%  promissory  notes  by 
the  wholly-owned  and  consolidated  May  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  Credit  Company  and  the  issuance 
of  $25  million  in  9%%  notes  payable  over  30 
years. 
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Long-term  debt  and  capitalized  lease  obliga¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  year  were: 


(million*) 

February 

2,  1980 

February 
3.  1979 

4%  !o  9%%  mortgage  notes  and 
bonds  due  1980-2013 

8217.6 

8179.3 

3J4Vi>  to  9%  sinking  lund  debentures 
and  notes  due  1980-2008 

171.9 

182.4 

to  10%  unsecured  notes  due 
1981-2009 

146.2 

113.8 

Capitalized  lease  obligations 

535.7 

59.9 

475.5 

46.6 

Total 

S595.6 

S522.1 

The  annual  maturities  of  long-term  debt,  in¬ 
cluding  sinking  fund  requirements,  are  $22.2, 
$19.2,  $19.6,  $62.5  and  $22.1  million  for  1980 
through  1984,  respectively. 

The  net  book  value  of  property  and  equipment 
encumbered  under  long-term  debt  agreements 
was  $180.6  million  at  February  2,  1980.  Under 
the  most  restrictive  covenants  of  long-term  debt 
agreements,  $307.1  million  of  retained  earnings 
at  February  2,  1980,  was  restricted  as  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends.  The  Company  was  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  restrictive  covenants  of  long¬ 
term  debt  agreements  at  February  2,  1980. 

The  Company  had  lines  of  credit  totaling  $120 
million  as  of  February  2, 1980.  These  lines,  which 
were  not  used  during  1979  or  1978,  are  subject  to 
restrictions  under  the  long-term  debt  agreements 
and  require  compensating  or  average  balances 
which  are  immaterial. 

Commercial  paper  is  issued  to  support  short¬ 
term,  seasonal  borrowing  requirements.  The 
average  commercial  paper  outstanding  during 
1979  and  1978  was  $24.8  million  and  $7.0 
million,  at  average  interest  rates  of  10.7%  and 
9.6%,  respectively.  The  maximum  amount  of  out¬ 
standing  commercial  paper  was  $48.0  million  in 
1979  and  $53.8  million  in  1978. 

The  Company  also  had  lines  of  credit  amount¬ 
ing  to  $10  million  as  of  February  2,  1980,  for 
issuance  of  bankers  acceptances  to  purchase 
foreign  merchandise.  The  average  bankers  accept¬ 
ances  outstanding  during  1979  and  1978  were 
$5.1  million  and  $4.4  million,  at  average  interest 
rates  of  12.2%  and  9.8%,  respectively.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  outstanding  bankers  acceptances 
at  any  month  end  was  $8.4  million  in  1979  and 
$7.2  million  in  1978. 

The  Company’s  financial  structure  includes 
leases  of  certain  of  its  retail  and  support  facilities. 
These  lease  agreements  require  fixed  annual 
rentals  and,  in  certain  cases,  additional  rentals 
based  on  defined  sales  volume.  These  leases 


generally  provide  for  the  payment  of  real  estate 
taxes  and  other  related  expenses  by  the  Company, 
and  renewal  options  exist  for  most  long-term 
leases. 

The  Company  has  included  in  its  financial 
statements  those  leases  which  meet  the  current 
criteria  for  capitalization  interpreted  on  a  basis 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  Statement  No.  13 
of  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  investment 
in  property  under  capital  leases: 


February 

February 

( million. s) 

2.  1980 

3.  1979 

Cost  (primarily  retail  facilities) 

S75.7 

S64.4 

Accumulated  amortization 

(27.3) 

(27.8) 

Total 

S48.4 

S36.6 

Future  minimum  lease  payments  at  February 

2,  1981)  were  as  follows: 

Capital 

Operating 

( millions) 

Leases 

Leases 

1980 

S  6.9 

S  23.4 

1981 

6.8 

22.2 

1982 

6.7 

20.6 

1983 

6.6 

19.6 

1984 

6.5 

18.5 

After  1984 

90.7 

179.6 

Minimum  payments 

124.2 

S283.9 

Less-executory  costs  included  in 

minimum  lease  payments  (3.1) 

-imputed  interest  component  (58.9) 


Present  value  of  net  minimum  lease 
payments  of'wliich  82.3  million  is 
included  in  current  liabilities  S  62.2 

Additional  lease  payments  based  on  defined 
sales  volume  for  the  above  capital  leases  were 
$868,000  in  1979  and  $801,000  in  1978.  The 
above  amounts  for  operating  leases  are  net  of 
immaterial  amounts  of  sublease  rental  revenues. 

The  amount  of  interest  and  amortization  ex¬ 
pense  recorded  for  capital  leases  exceeded  the  net 
minimum  lease  payments  by  $367,000  in  1979 
and  $412,000  in  1978,  which  is  summarized  as 
follows: 


(thousands) 

1979 

1978 

Amortization  of  capital  leases 

82.341 

82,279 

Interest  on  capital  leases 

3,669 

3,132 

6,010 

5,411 

Net  minimum  lease  payments 

(5,643) 

(4.999) 

Additional  expense  before  lax  effect 

S  367 

8  412 
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Rental  expense  for  the  Company’s  operating 
leases  consisted  of: 

(million*)  1 979  1978 


Heal  properly: 

Minimum  rentals  823.6 

Contingent  rentals  based  on  defined 

sales  volume  3.2 

26.8 

Equipment  rentals  (included  in  eost  of 

sales  and  other  expenses)  4.3 

Total  S3 1.1 


SI  6.3 


3.6 

S23.0 


The  Company  also  operates  12  wholly-owned 
shopping  centers  in  which  stores,  office  build¬ 
ings  and  other  properties  are  leased  entirely  or 
in  part  to  others.  The  net  book  value  of  shopping 
center  properties  leased  to  others  under  operating 
leases  was  $60.1  million  as  of  February  2,  1980. 

Other  Liabilities 

February  February 

(million.*) _ 2,  1980  3,  197V 

Deferred  income  taxes  S  72.0 

Deferred  investment  tax  credit  27.2 

Deferred  employee  benefits  27.8 

Redeemable  preferred  slock  0.5 

Total  SI  36.5 


The  Company  has  several  issuances  of  out¬ 
standing  preferred  stock  which  are  summarized 
below: 


Lumulaltre  Preferred  Sloek 


Preference 
Description  Sloek 

S3. 75  S3.40 

11015) 

S3. 75 
(1947) 

33/4% 

(1959) 

Authorized 

73  973 

51.323 

9.878 

1’ar  value 

No  Par 

No  Par  No  Par 

No  Par 

SIO0 

Redemption 

S50 

S103.50  8103.50 

S100 

SI  03 

Annual  sinking 

requirement 

1.500  1.106 

895 

1.120 

Shares 

outstanding  at: 
February  3, 
1979 

71.598 

23.919  9,124 

17.747 

9,878 

February  2, 
1980 

69,348 

23.719  8,983 

17,516 

9,878 

The  cumulative  preferred  stock  is  carried  at 
its  involuntary  liquidation  value  of  $100  per  share 
and  the  $1.80  Preference  Stock  is  carried  at  an 
assigned  value  of  $50  per  share.  The  Company  has 
purchased  and  retired  preferred  stock  sufficient 
to  meet  annual  sinking  fund  requirements  until 
1988  or  later.  The  only  preferred  stock  trans¬ 
actions  in  1979  were  the  purchase  and  retirement 
of  preferred  stock. 

Common  Stock 

The  Company’s  common  stock  is  listed  and  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  (symbol  MA) 
and  the  Pacific  Stock  Exchange  (symbol  MA). 
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The  quarterly  price  ranges  of  the  common 
stock  and  dividends  per  share  in  1979  and  1978 
were: 


Market  Prices  Diadm(k 

High  Low  Per  Share 


Quarter 

1979 

First 

Second 

Third 

Year 


827% 
27 '/a 
27% 
24% 
827% 


8224k  8  .32 

23%  .35 

23  .35 

2144  .35 

8213/4  SI. 37 


1978 

First 

Second 

Third 


S26  8203/4  8  .20 

26%  23%  .32 

273/s  23%  .32 

25%  22  >/2  .32 


Year 


8273/s  8203/4  81.25 


Under  the  Company’s  common  stock  option 
plans,  options  are  granted  at  the  market  price 
on  the  date  of  grant.  The  changes  in  shares  sub¬ 
ject  to  outstanding  options  were  as  follows: 


(shares  in  thousands) 

Share* 

Si: 

1979 

Outstanding  at  beginning  of  vear 

1.315.0 

SI  1-33 

Granted 

321.8 

22-27 

Exercised 

155.4) 

14-25 

Cancelled  or  expired 

(233.5) 

14-32 

Outstanding  at  end  of  year 

1.377.9 

15-33 

Exercisable  at  end  of  year 

Shdres  available  for  additional  grants 

611.7 

511.0 

15-.W 

1978 

Outstanding  at  beginning  of  vear 

1,208.8 

S 14-33 

Granted 

389.0 

23-27 

Exercised 

(101.6) 

1-1-25 

Cancelled  or  expired 

1151.2) 

14-32 

Outstanding  at  end  of  year 

1.345.0 

14-33 

Exercisable  at  end  of  year 

Shares  available  for  additional  grants 

507.6 

612.0 

14-33 

In  connection  with  the  Volume  Shoe  merger, 
the  Company  assumed  all  of  Volume’s  outstanding 
common  stock  options.  As  of  February  2,  1980, 
Volume  had  62,807  outstanding  options  at  grant 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $16  of  which  26,430 
options  were  exercisable.  In  1979  and  1978, 
19,336  and  77,094  options  were  exercised,  re¬ 
spectively.  These  options  have  not  been  included 
in  the  above  table. 

The  Company  also  has  a  plan  under  which 
stock  appreciation  rights  can  be  granted  in 
connection  with  common  stock  options.  Stock 
appreciation  rights  were  granted  on  170,448 
options  in  1978  and  on  60,067  options  in  1979, 
of  which  19,687  were  cancelled  in  1979,  either 
by  exercising  the  stock  option  or  by  receiving 
cash  payments.  No  stock  appreciation  rights  were 
cancelled  in  1978,  and  210,828  options  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  stock  appreciation  rights  at  February  2, 
1980. 
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In  1979  the  Company’s  stockholders  approved 
the  adoption  of  the  1979  Restricted  Stock  Plan 
under  which  the  Company  is  authorized  to  grant 
a  maximum  of  200,000  shares  to  management 
employees.  No  monetary  consideration  is  paid 
by  employees  receiving  restricted  stock.  During 

1979,  17,300  shares  of  restricted  stock  were 
granted. 

The  Company  periodically  purchases  treasury 
shares  of  its  common  stock.  As  of  February  2, 

1980,  there  were  695,879  shares  of  treasury  stock 
at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million,  and  at  February  3, 1979, 
there  were  820,567  shares  of  treasury  stock  at  a 
cost  of  $1.4  million.  These  shares  have  been 
deducted  from  outstanding  common  stock  at  the 
end  of  each  year. 

Estimated  Replacement  Cost  Data 
(unaudited) 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC),  the 
Company  has  prepared  estimates  of  replacement 
cost  data  for  merchandise  inventories  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  (property  and  equipment)  for 
fiscal  1979  and  1978.  This  data  is  presented  in 
the  Form  10-K  Annual  Report  to  the  SEC  (a 
copy  of  which  is  available  upon  request)  and  is 
intended  to  give  recognition  to  the  effects  of 
inflation  on  the  replacement  cost  of  inventories 
and  property  and  equipment,  and  on  the  related 
cost  of  sales  and  depreciation. 

Supplementary  Information  on  Inflation 
and  Changing  Prices  (unaudited) 

In  an  effort  to  produce  financial  information  that 
discloses  the  effects  of  inflation,  the  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  Board  (FASB)  has  issued 
Statement  of  Financial  Accounting  Standards  No. 
33  ( SFAS  No.  33 ),  “Financial  Reporting  and 
Changing  Prices.”  The  following  information  has 
been  prepared  in  accordance  with  SFAS  No.  33 
to  illustrate  the  effects  of  general  inflation  on 
conventional  financial  data  which  is  presented  in 
historical  cost  amounts. 

In  accordance  with  SFAS  No.  33,  the  informa¬ 
tion  shown  is  based  upon  use  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  All  Urban  Consumers  (CPI-U)  to 
measure  the  effects  of  general  inflation.  The  CPI-U 
index  includes  a  wide  range  of  commodities  such 
as  fuel,  food  and  interest  costs,  and  the  CPI-U 
index  is  not  necessarily  representative  of  changes 
in  our  costs  or  the  effects  of  general  inflation  on 
our  operations. 


Statement  of  Earnings  Adjusted  for  General  Inflation 
for  the  Year  Ended  February  2, 1980 

(thousands) 

As  Reported 

Adjusted 
For  General 
Injlation 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues 
Cost  of  sales  and  other  related 
expenses 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

Other  expenses 

82,977,190 

2,426,024 

70,563 

262,106 

82,977,190 

2,471,343 

105,871 

262,106 

2,758,693 

2,839,320 

Earnings  before  income  taxes 
Provision  for  income  taxes 

Effective  income  tax  rate 

218,497 

104,450 

47.8':;. 

137,870 

104,450 

75.8% 

Net  earnings 

8  114,047 

8  33,420 

Gain  from  decline  in  purchasing 
power  of  net  amounts  owed 

8  61,063 

This  statement  presents  1979operating results 
using  two  methods  as  follows: 


As  Reported 

The  primary  financial  statements  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  historical  cost  basis  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles. 
The  Company  uses  the  LIFO  (last-in,  first-out) 
inventory  method  for  substantially  all  inventories, 
and  therefore  the  effects  of  specific  price  changes 
on  inventories  are  considered  to  be  reflected  in 
the  financial  statements.  These  computations  are 
based  upon  an  inflation  index  furnished  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  for  department 
stores.  In  recent  years,  the  BLS  index  has  in¬ 
creased  at  a  rate  substantially  lower  than  the 
CPI-U.  The  impact  of  changing  prices  on  assets 
other  than  inventory  and  on  liabilities  is  not 
reflected  in  the  primary  financial  statements. 

Adjusted  for  General  Inflation 

Under  this  method,  cost  of  sales  is  adjusted  to 
show  the  effect  of  general  inflation  on  inventories 
using  the  CPI-U.  Since  the  CPI-U  increased  at  a 
greater  rate  in  1979  than  the  BLS  index,  cost  of 
sales  is  increased  under  this  method. 

Depreciation  expense  is  adjusted  to  reflect  the 
restatement  of  fixed  assets  and  property  leased 
under  capital  leases  into  average  1979  dollars 
using  the  change  in  the  CPI-U  since  the  date  the 
related  fixed  assets  were  acquired,  or  the  capital 
leases  were  entered  into.  Depreciation  expense 
was  computed  under  the  same  methods  and  asset 
depreciation  lives  as  used  in  the  primary  financial 
statements. 

Restatement  of  fixed  assets  and  property 
leased  under  capital  leases  into  average  1979 
dollars  would  increase  the  net  book  value  of  such 
assets  at  February  2,  1980,  by  $446.9  million. 
Also,  the  market  value  of  portions  of  the  Com- 
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pany’s  real  estate  properties  may  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  values  expressed  in  average  1979 
dollars.  These  values  are  not  reflected  as  income 
in  either  the  primary  financial  statements  or  in 
the  “Adjusted  for  General  Inflation”  amounts. 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues  and  other 
operating  expenses  are  considered  to  approximate 
average  1979  dollars  and,  therefore,  remain  un¬ 
changed  from  the  amounts  presented  in  the 
financial  statements. 

The  provision  for  income  taxes  is  identical  to 
the  amount  in  the  financial  statements.  Federal 
and  state  income  tax  laws  do  not  allow  adjust¬ 
ments  to  cost  of  sales  or  depreciation  expense 
for  the  effects  of  general  inflation  as  determined 
in  this  statement.  As  a  result,  the  Company  incurs 
income  taxes  at  a  rate  of  75.8%  in  terms  of  1979 
dollars  measured  by  use  of  the  CPI-U,  significantly 
in  excess  of  the  effective  rate  of  47.8%  shown 
in  the  financial  statements. 

The  “Gain  from  decline  in  purchasing  power 
of  net  amounts  owed”  represents  the  benefit  of 
having  net  outstanding  liabilities  which  will  be 


repaid  in  dollars  of  less  value.  This  amount  is 
calculated  using  the  Company’s  average  net 
monetary  liabilities  for  1979,  which  consist 
primarily  of  accounts  receivable,  current  lia¬ 
bilities  and  long-term  debt,  multiplied  by  the 
change  in  the  CPI-U  in  1979.  Monetary  assets  and 
liabilities  are  those  which  are  or  will  be  converted 
into  a  fixed  number  of  dollars  regardless  of  the 
effects  of  general  inflation.  This  amount  does  not 
represent  funds  available  for  distribution  to  stock¬ 
holders  or  income  as  it  is  presently  defined  in  the 
financial  statements. 

SFAS  No.  33  also  requires  a  five-year  com¬ 
parison  of  selected  financial  data  as  adjusted  for 
the  effects  of  changing  prices.  The  following 
schedule  presents  certain  financial  information 
for  1979  and  the  prior  four  years  restated  into 
average  1979  dollars  using  the  CPI-U,  and  there¬ 
fore  reflects  adjustments  that  have  occurred  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  as  measured  by  the 
CPI-U.  Certain  information  for  years  prior  to 
1978  is  not  presented  since  it  was  not  practical 
to  obtain  such  information. 


Comparison  of  Selected  Supplementary  Financial  Data 

Restated  to  Average  1979  Dollars  (except  for  historical  amounts) 

( millions,  except  per  share) 

1979 

1978 

1977 

1976 

1975 

Net  retail  sales  anti  rental  revenues 

Historical  cost  information 

S2.977.2 

$3,050.5 

$2,878.5 

$2,815.6 

$2,745.3 

adjusted  for  general  inflation: 

Net  earnings 

Net  earnings  per  common  share 

33.4 

1.14 

54.1 

1.87 

Net  assets  at  year  end 

1,364.9 

1,315.8 

Gain  from  decline  in  purchasing 
power  of  net  amounts  owed 

Cash  dividends  per  common  share: 

61.1 

40.2 

Historical  amount 

1.37 

1.25 

1.15 

1.10% 

1.06% 

Adjusted  for  general  inflation 

Market  price  per  common  share  at  year  end: 

1.37 

1.40 

1.38 

1.42 

1.45 

Historical  amount 

23.88 

24.88 

23.50 

29.50 

29.83 

Adjusted  for  general  inflation 

22.50 

26.71 

27.59 

36.99 

39.33 

Average  Consumer  Price  Index 

219.8 

196.9 

182.5 

171.2 

162.1 

Management’s  Analysis 
In  November  1979  the  Company  merged  with 
Volume  Shoe  Corporation  (Volume).  This 
merger  has  been  accounted  for  as  a  pooling  of 
interests  and,  accordingly,  all  data  for  periods 
prior  to  the  merger  have  been  restated  to  combine 
the  operations  of  the  Company  and  Volume.  This 
merger  is  further  explained  on  page  20. 

Net  retail  sales  increased  8.8%  in  1979  and 
14.4%  in  1978  as  compared  to  the  prior  year. 
Since  1978  was  a  53-week  year,  sales  in  1978  are 
not  comparable  to  1977  and  1979,  which  were 
comprised  of  52  weeks.  On  a  comparable  52-week 
basis,  changes  in  sales  by  business  segment  were 
as  follows: 


Results  of  Operations 


1979  vs.  1978 

1978  vs.  1977 

Total 

Increase 

Store-for-Store 
Inc.  (Dec.) 

Total 

Increase 

Storc-foT'Store 

Increase 

Department 

7.1% 

3.9% 

8.8% 

5.8% 

Venture 

17.7 

(1.0) 

31.6 

4.1 

Volume  Shoe 

27.3 

7.8 

28.4 

17.3 

Total 

10.1% 

3.3% 

13.0% 

6.1% 

Store-for-store  sales  exclude  the  contribution 
of  stores  opened  within  the  preceding  12  months. 
The  substantial  increases  in  Venture  sales  are 
largely  attributable  to  sales  from  13  stores  ac¬ 
quired  from  Turn*Style  in  August  1978  and  the 
opening  of  other  new  units.  Venture’s  store-for- 
store  sales  declined  in  1979,  reflecting  its  efforts 
to  consolidate  and  assimilate  its  major  1978 
expansion. 
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As  a  percentage  of  total  revenues,  cost  of 
merchandise  sold  has  been  very  stable,  being 
71.2%  in  1977,  71.3%  in  1978  and  71.2%  in  1979. 
Although  merchandise  gross  margins  were  im¬ 
proved  in  both  1978  and  1979,  these  improve¬ 
ments  were  offset  by  increases  in  buying, 
occupancy  and  other  expenses.  The  1978  and 
1979  results  also  reflect  the  higher  proportion 
of  Venture  sales  to  total  sales  (14.5%  in  1977, 
17.0%  in  1978  and  18.1%  in  1979)  as  Venture 
gross  margins  are  less  than  those  of  department 
stores  and  Volume. 

Selling,  general  and  administrative  and  other 
expenses  have  also  remained  relatively  stable  in 
relation  to  total  revenues,  being  19.7%  in  both 

1977  and  1978,  and  20.1%  in  1979.  The  increase 
in  1979  is  largely  due  to  higher  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expenses. 

1979  earnings  were  favorably  affected  by  a 
change  in  the  method  of  accounting  for  interest 
expense  related  to  the  costs  of  financing  certain 
property  under  construction.  Such  costs,  which 
were  previously  expensed,  are  now  capitalized  to 
reflect  the  provisions  of  Statement  of  Financial 
Accounting  Standards  No.  34  (SFAS  No.  34) 
issued  in  October  1979.  This  change  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  interest  expense  by  $3.0  million 
(5?  per  share)  in  1979.  In  accordance  with  SFAS 
No.  34,  the  financial  statements  for  prior  years 
were  not  restated.  If  interest  expense  had  not  been 
capitalized  in  1979,  net  interest  expense  would 
have  been  $42.9  million,  compared  to  $39.9 
million  in  1978  and  $35.2  million  in  1977.  These 
increases  were  principally  due  to  additional  long¬ 
term  borrowings  for  refunding  and  expansion 
needs. 

The  provision  for  income  taxes  was  47.8%  of 
pre-tax  earnings  in  1979  compared  to  49.3%  in 

1978  and  48.9%  in  1977.  The  decrease  in  1979 
is  largely  due  to  the  reduction  in  the  statutory 
federal  income  tax  rate  from  48%  to  46%  on 
January 1,1979,  offset  by  expenses  associated  with 
the  Volume  merger  which  are  not  deductible  for 
tax  purposes. 

In  August  1978  the  Company  sold  its  Con¬ 
sumers  Distributing  catalog  showroom  division 
(Consumers).  Consumers  has  been  presented  as  a 
discontinued  business  segment  and  all  financial 
information  has  been  reclassified  to  state  sepa¬ 
rately  the  operations  of  Consumers.  The  loss  from 
discontinued  operations  in  1978  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  $2.3  million  (net  of  taxes)  for  losses 
associated  with  this  sale. 

The  Financial  Review  section,  which  begins 
on  page  19,  includes  additional  comments  on  the 
operations  of  the  Company. 


May  Centers 

May  Centers  is  one  of  the  largest  national  de¬ 
velopers  and  operators  of  regional  shopping 
centers.  Twelve  centers  are  wholly-owned  and 
seven  other  centers  are  owned  in  partnership 
with  others.  Each  center  contains  a  May  depart¬ 
ment  store.  May  Centers  also  manages,  as  a  joint 
venture,  the  large  Parklabrea  commercial  and 
residential  development  in  Los  Angeles. 

An  unaudited  summary  of  May  Centers’  op¬ 
erating  results  for  fiscal  1979  is  as  follows: 


Shopping  Centers 

Wholly ■ 

Parmer- 

Parkla- 

(millions) 

Owned 

ships 

brea 

Total 

Rental  revenues 

Cost  and  expenses— 

S  20.7 

3  19.1 

3  17.5 

3  57.3 

Interest 

4.0 

7.8 

4.3 

16.1 

Depreciation 

2.7 

2.6 

4.2 

9.5 

Other  costs  and  expenses 
Other  partners’ 

9.0 

8.6 

6.2 

23.8 

share  of  earnings  (losses) 

- 

(2.0) 

2.0 

- 

Earnings  before 

S  5.0 

8  2.1 

$  0.8 

S  7.9 

Earnings  before  income 

taxes  in  1978 

S  4.0 

3  2.1 

8  0.4 

3  6.5 

An  unaudited  summary  of  May  Centers’ 
financial  position  at  1979  year  end  is  as  follows: 

Shopping  Centers 
Wholly  Partner- 

Parkla- 

(millions) 

Owned 

ships 

brea 

Total 

Properties,  at  cost 

3101.4 

8127.8 

3  73.1 

8302.3 

Accumulated  depreciation 

(34.2) 

(18.3) 

(26.8) 

(79.3) 

Net  book  value  of  properties 
Notes  payable,  principally 

67.2 

109.5 

46.3 

223.0 

(68.6) 

(118.4) 

(57.6) 

(244.6) 

Other  assets,  net,  and 

minority  interest 

6.3 

9.3 

9.7 

25.3 

May  Centers’  equity  investment  S  4.9 

S  0.4 

3  (1.6)  3  3.7 

May  Centers’  equity  investment 

at  February  3,  1979 

S  5.6 

3  (0.1)  S  (0.9) 

S  4.6 

Notes  payable  of  the  partnerships  and  Parkla¬ 
brea  include  $45.4  million  payable  to  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company. 
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Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies 


Fiscal  Year 

The  Company’s  fiscal  year  ends  on  the  Saturday 
closest  to  January  31.  Fiscal  year  1979  ended 
on  February  2,  1980,  and  included  52  weeks.  Fis¬ 
cal  year  1978  ended  on  February  3,  1979,  and 
included  53  weeks. 

Basis  of  Reporting 

The  consolidated  financial  statements  include  the 
accounts  of  the  Company  and  all  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries.  The  investment  in  Consumers 
Distributing  Company  Limited  is  accounted  for 
under  the  equity  method,  which  reflects  cost 
plus  equity  in  undistributed  earnings  since  acqui¬ 
sition.  The  excess  of  the  carrying  value  of  this 
investment  over  the  underlying  equity  in  the  net 
assets  is  being  amortized  over  40  years. 

Sales  and  Accounts  Receivable 
Sales  include  merchandise,  services,  finance 
charge  revenue  from  customer  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  and  sales  of  licensed  departments.  Sales 
are  net  of  returns  and  exclude  sales  tax.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  trade  practice,  installments  maturing  in 
more  than  one  year  on  deferred  payment  accounts 
receivable  have  been  included  in  current  assets. 

Inventories 

Merchandise  inventories  are  valued  at  the  lower 
of  cost  or  market  as  primarily  determined  by  the 
retail  method,  and  are  stated  on  the  LIFO  ( last- 
in,  first-out)  cost  basis  for  department  stores  and 
Venture  (88%  of  consolidated  inventories),  and 
on  the  FIFO  (first-in,  first-out)  cost  basis  for 
Volume  Shoe  (12%  of  consolidated  inventories). 

Depreciation  and  Amortization 
Property  and  equipment  are  depreciated  on  a 
straight-line  basis  over  the  estimated  useful  lives. 
Investments  in  properties  under  capital  leases 
are  amortized  over  the  related  lease  terms. 

Income  Taxes  and  Investment  Tax  Credit 
The  Company  provides  income  taxes  currently  for 
all  items  included  in  the  statement  of  earnings 
regardless  of  when  such  taxes  are  payable.  De¬ 
ferred  taxes  arise  from  the  recognition  of  revenue 
and  expense  in  different  periods  for  tax  and 
financial  statement  purposes. 

Investment  tax  credits  are  deferred  and 
amortized  over  the  depreciable  lives  of  the  related 
property. 


Preopening  Expenses 

Costs  associated  with  the  opening  of  new  stores 
are  expensed  during  the  year  incurred. 

Excess  of  Cost  Over  Net  Assets  of 
Purchased  Businesses 

The  excess  of  cost  over  net  assets  of  businesses 
purchased  after  1971  ($2.4  million  at  February  2, 
1980)  is  being  amortized  on  the  straight-line 
method  over  40  years.  The  excess  of  cost  over 
net  assets  of  businesses  purchased  prior  to  1971 
($9.6  million  at  February  2,  1980)  is  not  being 
amortized  since  there  is  no  present  indication  of 
any  impairment  in  the  value  of  these  intangibles. 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Earnings 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


( thousands ,  except  per  share) 


Net  Retail  Sales 
Rental  revenues 

Cost  and  Expenses: 

Cost  of  sales  and  other  related  expenses 
Advertising  and  sales  promotion 
Taxes  other  than  income  taxes 
Depreciation  and  amortization 
Maintenance  and  repairs 
Operating  lease  rentals  of  real  property 
Retirement  and  profit  sharing  expense 
Interest  expense,  net  of  interest 
income  of  $6,983  and  $5,439 


Earnings  from  continuing  operations  before 
income  taxes 

Provision  for  income  taxes 
Earnings  from  continuing  operations 
Loss  from  discontinued  operations 
Net  Earnings 

Earnings  per  common  share: 

Continuing  operations 
Discontinued  operations 
Net  Earnings  Per  Common  Share 


52  Weeks  Ended 

53  Weeks  Ended 

February  2,  1980 

February  3,  1979 

$2,956,519 

$2,716,636 

20,671 

16,023 

2,977,190 

2,732,659 

2,426,024 

2,227,923 

86,611 

78,576 

69,523 

64,172 

70,563 

61,840 

25,970 

22,009 

26,831 

19,404 

13,230 

12,696 

39,941 

39,935 

2,758,693 

2,526,555 

218,497 

206,104 

104,450 

101,520 

114,047 

104,584 

— 

(3,171) 

$  114,047 

$  101,413 

$  3.93 

$  3.63 

— 

(.11) 

$  3.93 

$  3.52 

See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(thousands) 

February  2,  1980 

February  3,  1979 

Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash,  including  marketable  securities  of 

$56,891  and  $499 

$  82,603 

$  23,075 

Accounts  receivable 

636,468 

580,832 

Merchandise  inventories 

411,854 

370,161 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses 

18,319 

18,264 

Total  Current  Assets 

1,149,244 

992,332 

Property  and  Equipment,  net 

800,991 

748,216 

Investment  in  Property  under  Capital  Leases,  net 

48,398 

36,588 

Other  Assets 

108,303 

75,686 

Total  Assets 

$2,106,936 

$1,852,822 

Liabilities  and  Common  Stockholders’  Investment 
Current  Liabilities: 


Notes  payable  and  current  maturities  of  long-term  debt 

$  24,054 

$  40,142 

Accounts  payable 

262,899 

221,750 

Accrued  expenses 

116,738 

107,604 

Income  taxes 

156,548 

111,122 

Total  Current  Liabilities 

560,239 

480,618 

Long-Term  Debt 

535,691 

475,553 

Capitalized  Lease  Obligations 

59,939 

46,614 

Other  Liabilities 

136,507 

116,346 

Common  Stockholders’  Investment 

814,560 

733,691 

Total  Liabilities  and  Common  Stockholders’ 
Investment 

$2,106,936 

$1,852,822 

See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Changes  in  Financial  Position 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


(thousands)  52  Weeks  Ended 

February  2,  1980 

Source  of  Working  Capital: 

Net  earnings  from  continuing  operations  $114,047 

Depreciation  and  amortization  70,563 

Deferred:  income  taxes  (noncurrent),  employee  benefits 
and  investment  tax  credit  17,397 

Income  of  affiliated  partnerships  and  equity  in 
undistributed  earnings  of  Consumers  Distributing  Co.  Ltd.  ( 4,057 ) 

Working  capital  from  discontinued  operations  -~ 

Working  capital  provided  from  operations  197,950 

Issuance  of  long-term  debt  86,770 

Obligations  incurred  under  capital  leases  17,256 

Common  stock  issued  from  treasury  6,980 

Sale  of  property  and  equipment  of  Consumers  — 

Disposition  of  property  and  equipment  '  4,411 

313,367 

Use  of  Working  Capital: 

Property  and  equipment  additions  125,491 

Dividends  36,083 

Advances  to  affiliated  partnerships  25,242 

Investment  in  Consumers  Distributing  Co.  Ltd.  — 

Reduction  in  long-term  debt  26,632 

Additions  to  property  under  capital  leases  15,159 

Repurchase  of  common  and  preferred  stock  4,595 

Other  2,874 


236,076 

Increase  (decrease)  in  working  capital  $  77,291 


Increase  (Decrease)  in  Components  of  Working  Capital: 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  and  marketable  securities  $  59,528 

Accounts  receivable  55,636 

Merchandise  inventories  41,693 

Supplies  and  prepaid  expenses  55 

156,912 

Current  Liabilities: 

Notes  payable  and  current  maturities  of  long-term  debt  16,088 

Accounts  payable  (41,149) 

Accrued  expenses  (9,134) 

Income  taxes  (45,426) 

(79,621) 

Increase  (decrease)  in  working  capital  $  77,291 


See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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53  Weeks  Ended 
February  3,  1979 

$104,584 

61,840 

14,713 

(4,401) 

(2,496) 

174,240 

45,667 

1,705 

7,211 

6,316 

2,089 

237,228 


172,330 

30,796 

4,553 

23,000 

15,196 

1,158 

5,052 

7,250 

259,335 

$(22,107) 


$(91,331) 

61,517 

58,683 

(11,613) 

17,256 


(14,336) 

(12,086) 

(6,179) 

(6,762) 

(39,363) 

$(22,107) 
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Consolidated  Statement  of  Common  Stockholders’  Investment 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


( thousands,  except 

Common  Stock 

Number 

Additional 

Paid-In 

Common 
Retained  Stockholders’ 

number  of  shares) 

Balance  at  January  28,  1978, 

of  Shares 

Dollars 

Capital 

Earnings 

Investment 

as  previously  reported 
Adjustment  for  pooling  of 

22,242,287 

$37,071 

$25,925 

$562,245 

$625,241 

interests  with  Volume  Shoe 
Balance  at  January  28,  1978, 

4,190,773 

6,985 

4,333 

24,318 

35,636 

as  restated 

26,433,060 

44,056 

30,258 

586,563 

660,877 

Net  earnings 

Dividends  paid: 

Common  stock 

101,413 

101,413 

($1.25  per  share) 

— 

— 

— 

(30,442) 

(30,442) 

Preferred  stock 

Stock  split  of  Volume 

— 

(354) 

(354) 

Shoe  prior  to  merger 

Common  stock  issued  from 
treasury  for: 

Contribution  to  Profit 

2,116,769 

3,528 

(2,664) 

(864) 

Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

224,761 

374 

4,607 

_ 

4,981 

Exercise  of  stock  options 
Purchase  of  common  stock 

163,300 

272 

1,958 

- 

2,230 

for  treasury 

(204,700) 

(341) 

(4,697) 

_ 

(5,038) 

Retirement  of  preferred  stock 

— 

— 

_ 24 

— 

24 

Balance  at  February  3,  1979 

28,733,190 

47,889 

29,486 

656,316 

733,691 

Net  earnings 

Dividends  paid: 

Common  stock 

114,047 

114,047 

($1.37  per  share) 

— 

— 

— 

(35,733) 

(35,733) 

Preferred  stock 

Common  stock  issued  from 
treasury  for: 

Contribution  to  Profit 

(350) 

(350) 

Sharing  and  Savings  Plan 

232,624 

388 

5,175 

_ 

5,563 

Exercise  of  stock  options 

74,800 

124 

828 

— 

952 

Restricted  stock  plan 
Conversion  of  notes  payable 
of  Volume  Shoe  prior 

17,300 

29 

436 

465 

to  merger 

Purchase  of  common  stock 

95,681 

159 

191 

— 

350 

for  treasury 

(182,438) 

(304) 

(4,230) 

— 

(4,534) 

Retirement  of  preferred  stock 

— 

— 

_ 109 

— 

109 

Balance  at  February  2, 1980 

28,971,157 

$48,285 

$31,995 

$734,280 

$814,560 

Common  stock  has  a  Par  Value  of  81.66%  per  share  and  60  million  shares  are  authorized. 
See  the  Financial  Review  and  Summary  of  Significant  Accounting  Policies. 
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Ten  Year  Financial  Summary 


The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  Subsidiaries 


( dollars  in  millions,  except  per  share ) 

1979 

1978 

1977 

Operations— 

Net  retail  sales  and  rental  revenues 

Cost  of  merchandise  sold  (including 

$2,977.2 

$2,732.7 

$2,390.0 

occupancy  and  buying  costs) 

Selling,  general  and  administrative  and 

2,120.0 

1,948.9 

1,702.4 

other  expenses 

598.8 

537.8 

472.0 

Interest  expense,  net 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations 

39.9 

39.9 

35.2 

before  income  taxes 

218.5 

206.1 

180.4 

Percent  of  sales  and  revenues 

7.3% 

7.5% 

7.5% 

Income  taxes 

104.5 

101.5 

88.3 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations 

114.0 

104.6 

92.1 

Percent  of  sales  and  revenues 

3.8% 

3.8% 

3.9% 

Earnings  (loss)  from  discontinued  operations 

— 

(3.2) 

(0.2) 

Net  earnings 

114.0 

101.4 

91.9 

Dividends  on  common  stock 

35.7 

30.4 

27.2 

Dividends  on  preferred  stock 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Capital  expenditures 

140.6 

173.5 

99.0 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

70.6 

61.8 

55.2 

Per  Common  Share— 

Earnings  from  continuing  operations 

$3.93 

$3.63 

$3.19 

Earnings  (loss)  from  discontinued  operations 

— 

(-11) 

(-01) 

Net  earnings 

3.93 

3.52 

3.18 

Dividends 

1.37 

1.25 

1.15 

Common  stockholders’  investment  (book  value) 
Return  on  common  stockholders’ 

28.12 

25.53 

23.17 

beginning  investment 

15.4% 

15.2% 

15.2% 

Financial  Position — 

Accounts  receivable 

$636.5 

$580.8 

$519.3 

Merchandise  inventories 

411.9 

370.2 

311.5 

Working  capital 

589.0 

511.7 

533.8 

Property  and  equipment,  net 

801.0 

748.2 

637.6 

Long-term  debt— real  estate  and  finance  subsidiaries 

379.5 

310.8 

296.8 

—parent  company 

156.2 

164.7 

153.5 

Capitalized  lease  obligations,  long-term 

59.9 

46.6 

46.7 

Common  stockholders’  investment  (book  value) 

814.6 

733.7 

660.9 

Stores  Open  at  Year  End— 

Department  stores 

128 

123 

118 

Venture 

45 

43 

27 

Volume  Shoe 

811 

643 

559 

Average  Common  Shares  Outstanding 

(in  thousands) 

28,916 

28,691 

28,816 

Information  for  all  periods  has  been  restated  to  reflect  the  merger  with  Volume  Shoe  Corporation  in  November,  1979. 
All  years  are  52-week  fiscal  years,  except  1978  and  1972  which  included  53  weeks. 
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1976 

1975 

1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

$2,193.1 

$2,024.6 

$1,765.3 

$1,621.5 

$1,527.9 

$1,374.5 

1,575.1 

1,441.1 

1,260.3 

1,143.2 

1,115.7 

1,006.0 

437.0 

411.3 

380.6 

349.6 

291.8 

261.2 

32.8 

30.7 

26.8 

21.6 

18.3 

17.1 

148.2 

141.5 

97.6 

107.1 

102.1 

90.2 

6.8% 

7.0% 

5.5% 

6.6% 

6.7% 

6.6% 

73.6 

71.0 

48.7 

54.1 

51.6 

46.0 

74.6 

70.5 

48.9 

53.0 

50.5 

44.2 

3.4% 

3.5% 

2.8% 

3.3% 

3.3% 

3.2% 

0.4 

— 

(1.4) 

(2.1) 

(0.1) 

(0.2) 

75.0 

70.5 

47.5 

50.9 

50.4 

44.0 

25.8 

24.6 

24.6 

24.7 

24.7 

24.6 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

92.0 

86.2 

96.7 

72.0 

58.4 

54.3 

48.0 

43.2 

36.5 

32.7 

30.7 

28.5 

$2.58 

$2.43 

$1.67 

$1.80 

$1.71 

$1.52 

.01 

— 

(.05) 

(.07) 

— 

(.01) 

2.59 

2.43 

1.62 

1.73 

1.71 

1.51 

1.10% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

1.06% 

20.93 

19.29 

17.72 

16.77 

15.95 

15.13 

13.4% 

13.7% 

9.7% 

10.8% 

11.3% 

10.3% 

$471.5 

$427.2 

$407.1 

$377.6 

$325.1 

$293.9 

278.3 

266.5 

218.7 

209.6 

222.9 

207.0 

440.6 

393.0 

371.9 

347.8 

342.4 

296.0 

597.0 

551.9 

525.8 

469.5 

432.2 

413.8 

301.4 

249.5 

237.6 

194.0 

199.9 

153.9 

113.6 

117.6 

121.5 

127.4 

82.6 

95.1 

46.2 

47.7 

37.5 

35.4 

36.5 

34.6 

598.2 

551.7 

505.7 

485.1 

463.9 

438.9 

113 

109 

103 

94 

90 

87 

24 

20 

15 

15 

12 

10 

510 

490 

506 

481 

432 

384 

*8,853 

28,791 

28,943 

29,151 

29,176 

28,817 

35 


1970 


31,237.2 

913.5 

239.6 
16.7 

67.4 
5.5% 

33.4 
34.0 

2.7% 

34.0 

24.6 

0.5 

53.5 
27.2 


SI. 19 

1.19 

1.06% 

14.66 

8.2% 


S280.1 

185.7 

300.3 

389.3 
151.9 
104.1 

35.6 

414.4 


84 

5 

252 


28,128 
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Management’s  Responsibility  and  Auditors’  Report 


Report  of  Management 
Basic  responsibility  for  the  integrity  and  ob¬ 
jectivity  of  the  financial  information  presented  in 
this  Annual  Report  rests  with  management  of  The 
May  Department  Stores  Company.  The  financial 
statements  in  this  report  have  been  prepared  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  Where  necessary  and  appropriate, 
certain  estimates  and  judgements  have  been 
applied,  based  on  currently  available  information 
and  management’s  view  of  current  conditions  and 
circumstances.  Management  uses  the  services  of 
specialists  within  and  outside  the  Company  in 
making  such  estimates  and  judgements. 

Management  maintains  a  system  of  account¬ 
ing  and  controls,  including  an  internal  audit 
program,  to  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
assets  are  safeguarded  against  loss  from  un¬ 
authorized  use  or  disposition  and  that  account¬ 
ing  records  provide  a  reliable  basis  for  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  financial  statements.  The  system  of 
controls  includes  the  careful  selection  of  people, 
a  division  of  responsibilities  and  the  application 
of  formal  policies  and  procedures  that  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  high  standards  of  accounting  and 
administrative  practices.  An  important  element 
of  this  system  is  a  comprehensive  internal  audit 
program. 

Management  continually  reviews,  modifies 
and  improves  its  systems  of  accounting  and 
controls  in  response  to  changes  in  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  operations  and  to  recommendations  in 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  independent  public 
accountants  and  internal  auditors.  Management 
believes  that  the  accounting  and  control  systems 
provide  reasonable  assurance  that  assets  are  safe¬ 
guarded  and  financial  information  is  reliable. 

Management  believes  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
Company  to  conduct  its  business  affairs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  highest  ethical  standards  and  in 
conformity  with  the  law. 

Audit  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
The  Board  of  Directors,  through  the  activities 
of  its  Audit  Committee,  participates  in  the  report¬ 
ing  of  financial  information  by  the  Company.  The 
Committee  meets  regularly  with  management,  the 
internal  auditors  and  representatives  of  the 
Company’s  independent  public  accountants.  The 
Committee  met  four  times  during  1979  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  scope,  timing  and  fees  for  the  annual 
audit  and  the  results  of  audit  examinations  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  internal  auditors  and  independent 
public  accountants,  including  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  improve  certain  internal  controls  and  the 
follow-up  reports  prepared  by  management.  Rep¬ 


resentatives  of  the  independent  public  account¬ 
ants  and  the  internal  auditors  have  free  access 
to  the  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
attend  each  meeting  of  the  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  Audit  Committee  in  1979 
were  Messrs.  Richard  R.  Shinn  (chairman),  J.S. 
Webb  and  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum.  No  member 
of  the  Audit  Committee  is  or  has  been  an  employee 
of  the  Company. 

The  Audit  Committee  reports  the  results  of 
its  activities  to  the  full  Board  of  Directors. 

Auditors’  Report 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Stockholders 
of  The  May  Department  Stores  Company: 
We  have  examined  the  consolidated  balance 
sheets  of  The  May  Department  Stores  Company 
(a  New  York  corporation)  and  subsidiaries  as  of 
February  2,  1980,  and  February  3,  1979,  and  the 
related  consolidated  statements  of  earnings,  com¬ 
mon  stockholders’  investment  and  changes  in 
financial  position  for  the  years  then  ended.  Our 
examinations  were  made  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting 
records  and  such  other  auditing  procedures  as 
we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 
We  did  not  examine  the  financial  statements  of 
Volume  Shoe  Corporation,  which  are  included 
in  the  February  3,  1979,  financial  statements  of 
The  May  Department  Stores  Company  and  which 
reflect  total  assets,  total  revenues  and  net  earn¬ 
ings  constituting  4%,  6%  and  1 1%,  respectively, 
of  the  consolidated  totals.  These  statements  were 
examined  by  other  auditors  whose  report  thereon 
has  been  furnished  to  us,  and  our  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  herein,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  amounts 
included  for  such  company,  is  based  solely  upon 
the  report  of  the  other  auditors. 

In  our  opinion,  based  upon  our  examinations 
and  the  report  of  other  auditors  as  indicated  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  the  consolidated  finan¬ 
cial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly 
the  financial  position  of  The  May  Department 
Stores  Company  and  subsidiaries  as  of  February  2, 
1980,  and  February  3,  1979,  and  the  results  of 
their  operations  and  the  changes  in  their  financial 
position  for  the  fiscal  years  then  ended,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  applied  on  a  consistent  basis. 

March  19,  1980  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 
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Directors  and  Officers 


Directors— Principal  Occupation 

David  E.  Babcock— Chairman  of  the  Board 
John  W.  Boyle— Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Frank  W.  Clark,  Jr.— Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Counsel 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney— President  and  a  Trustee  of 
Children’s  Television  Workshop 
David  C.  Farrell— President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
Stanley  J.  Goodman— Management  Advisor 
John  W.  Hanley— Chairman  and  Chief 

Executive  Officer  of  Monsanto  Company 
James  L.  Hayes— President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  American  Management  Associations 
Raymond  L.  Klauer— Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board 


Henry  A.  Lay— Executive  Vice  President 
Morton  D.  May— Director  of  the  Corporation 
Wilbur  D.  May— Ranch  Operator 
Edward  H.  Meyer— Chairman,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Louis  Pozez— Chairman  and  Chief  Executive 
Officer  of  Volume  Shoe  Corporation 
Richard  R.  Shinn— Chairman  and 

Chief  Executive  Officer  of  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company 
J.  S.  Webb— Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
TRW  Inc. 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum— Director  of  the 

Center  for  the  Study  of  American  Business, 
Washington  University 


Committees  of  the  Board 

Executive  Committee: 

David  E.  Babcock,  Chairman 
John  W.  Boyle,  Frank  W.  Clark,  Jr., 
David  C.  Farrell,  John  W.  Hanley, 
Raymond  L.  Klauer,  Henry  A.  Lay, 
Richard  R.  Shinn 
Executive  Compensation  and 
Development  Committee: 

James  L.  Hayes,  Chairman 

Joan  Ganz  Cooney,  Edward  H.  Meyer 


Finance  Committee: 

John  W.  Boyle,  Chairman 

Frank  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  David  C.  Farrell, 

John  W.  Hanley,  Henry  A.  Lay,  J.  S.  Webb, 
Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Audit  Committee: 

Richard  R.  Shinn,  Chairman 
J.  S.  Webb,  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum 
Nominating  Committee: 

John  W.  Hanley,  Chairman 
David  E.  Babcock,  James  L.  Hayes, 

Richard  R.  Shinn 


Officers 


David  C.  Farrell— President  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
David  E.  Babcock— Chairman  of  the  Board 
John  W.  Boyle— Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  Chief  Financial  Officer 
Raymond  L.  Klauer— Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board 

Frank  W.  Clark,  Jr.— Executive  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Lay— Executive  Vice  President 
Jerome  T.  Loeb— Executive  Vice  President 


Otto  E.  Becker— Senior  Vice  President 
Albert  Halsband— Senior  Vice  President 
Dale  W.  Hilpert— Senior  Vice  President 
Lonny  J.  Jay— Senior  Vice  President 
Bill  L.  Lucas— Senior  Vice  President 
Herbert  A.  Mack— Senior  Vice  President 
and  Secretary 

Wilbur  D.  May— Vice  President 

Frank  J.  Reilly— Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


Appointed  Vice  Presidents 


Stephen  B.  Appel 
Carl  A.  Caligiuri 
Gerald  P.  Donini 
Arthur  J.  Emma 


Louis  J.  Garr,  Jr. 

Frank  D.  Gunter 
Richard  W.  Honerkamp 
John  G.  Rutenis 


John  F.  Strong 
Frank  J.  Williams,  Jr. 
Douglas  H.  Wilton 
R.  Dean  Wolfe 


Jean  C.  Zehner 
Michael  Zoroya 
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Board  of  Directors 
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Operating  Companies 


Building  Area  in  Thousands  of  Square  Feel  Except  Where  Noted 


May  Co.,  California 
Edwin  G.  Roberts,  President 
Edwin  W.  Steidle,  Chairman 
Downtown— 1,063 
Wilshire— 325 
Crenshaw— 266 
Lakewood— 348 
Laurel  Plaza— 429 
Eastland— 342 
South  Bay— 353 
San  Diego— 387 
Buena  Park— 249 
Topanga  Plaza— 251 
West  Los  Angeles-250 
Whittier-248 
South  Coast  Plaza— 250 
Arcadia— 251 
San  Bernardino— 204 
Montclair  Plaza— 156 
Carlsbad— 150 
Oxnard— 155 
Parkway  Plaza— 115 
Tyler  Mall- 150 
Eagle  Rock  Plaza— 150 
Los  Cerritos— 28 
The  City- 161 
Westminster— 155 
Fox  Hills  Mall- 150 
Brea  Mall -143 
Thousand  Oaks— 150 ' 
Mission  Viejo— 150 
Lajolla— 152 

The  Hecht  Co., 

Washington-Baltimorc 

Allan  J.  Bloostein.  President 
Thomas  A.  Hays,  Chairman 
Irwin  Zazulia,  Vice  Chairman 
Washington: 

Downtown— 532 
Silver  Spring— 255 
Parkington— 286 
Prince  George  Plaza— 198 
Marlow  Heights— 196 
Laurel— 83 
Landmark— 162 
Montgomery  Mall— 216 
Tyson’s  Corner— 229 
Landover  Mall  — 155 
Columbia— 160 
Manassas  Mall  — 106 
Lake  Forest  — 150 
Annapolis— 141 
Baltimore: 

Downtown— 445 
Northwood— 186 
Salisbury— 89 
Reisterstown  Road 
Plaza- 184 
Golden  Ring— 150 
Security  Sq.— 154 


Fnnious-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis 
Richard  L.  Battram. 

President 

William  H.  Fischer, 
Chairman 


Downtown— 894 
Clayton— 311 
Southtown— 303 
Northland— 343 
South  County— 212 
Northwest  Plaza— 369 
West  County— 234 
Crestwood  — 162 
St.  Clair  Square— 246 
Frontenac  Plaza— 32 
White  Oaks  Mall, 
Springfield,  III.- 139 
Alton  Square.  III..- 179 


Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh 
William  T.  Tobin,  President 
Frederic  J.  Dilorio,  Chairman 
Daniel  H.  Levy. 

Vice  Chairman 
Downtown— 1.039 
Monroeville— 253 
Mount  Lebanon— 239 
McKnigbt  Road— 211 
Rochester— 181 
Steubenville.  Ohio— 132 
Erie- 160 

Westmoreland  Mall— 156 
Ohio  Valley  Mall— 103 
Century  III— 115 


The  Mny  Co.,  Cleveland 
H.  Gene  Nau,  President 
J.  Warren  Harris.  Chairman 
Matt  Kallman, 

Vice  Chairman 
Downtown  — 1.045 
University  Heights— 350 
Southgate— 205 
Parmatown— 305 
Great  Lakes  Mall— 187 
Great  Northern— 213 
Sheffield- 164 
Randall  Park— 177 
Euclid  Square— 177 
Sandusky— 115 


Meier  &  Frank,  Oregon 
Robert  J.  Rieland,  President 
James  H.  Coe,  Chairman 


Downtown— 670 
Lloyd  Center— 311 
Salem— 188 


Eugene-Springfield— 186 
Washington  Square— 171 
Vancouver  Mall  — 120 


G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford 

Marvin  Laba,  President 
Michael  J.  Babcock, 
Chairman 
Downtown— 863 
Waterbury  — 177 
Enfield— 166 
Meriden— 134 
Westfarms  Mall— 209 
Midland  Mall,  R.I.-95 
Trumbull  Mall— 170 


The  M.  O’Neil  Co.,  Akron 
Joseph  S.  Davis.  President 
Clarence  A.  Randall. 

Chairman 
Downtown— 776 
Canton  Plaza— 72 
Coshocton— 30 
Stow-Kent— 82 
Summit  Mall— 169 
Chapel  Hill- 169 
Mcllett  Mall- 120 
Richland  Mall- 137 
Bolden  Village- 133 
Rolling  Acres— 103 

May— D&F,  Colorado 
John  H.  Eyler.  President 
Larry  C.  Masters,  Chairman 
Downtown— 414 
University  Hills— 186 
Fort  Collins— 50 
Westland- 166 
Bear  Valley- 133 
North  Valley- 140 
Colorado  Springs — 95 
Southglcnn—  1 10 
Aurora-115 

Strouss,  Youngstown 
Fred  L.  Gronvall,  Chairman 
James  C.  Miller,  President 
Downtown— 421 
Liberty  Plaza— 42 
Austintown— 83 
Southern  Park  Mall— 167 
Eastwood  Mall— 152 
New  Castle,  Pa.— 66 
Salem,  Ohio— 23 
Warren,  Ohio— 26 
Shenango  Valley  Mall, 

Sharon,  Pa.— 76 


May-Cohens,  Florida 
Robert  B.  Cockayne, 
President 


Downtown— 323 
Regency  Square— 102 
Roosevelt  Mall— 34 
Daytona  Beach— 100 
Orange  Park— 99 
Gateway— 25 


Venture  Stores 
Ira  Quint,  President 
Thomas  F.  Rafferty, 

Chairman 
Julian  Seeherman. 

Vice  Chairman 
Chicago  Area  (2,550): 
Oak  Lawn— 134 
Calumet  City— 134 
Mt.  Prospect— 134 
Oakbrook— 139 
Matteson— 134 
Orland  Park— 116 
Countryside — 116 
Norridge— 117 
Arlington  Heights- 108 
Deerfield- 102 
Ford  City— 105 


Venture  Stores 

Chicago  Area  ( continued ) 
Glendale  Heights-  102 
Merrillville— 102 
Schaumburg— 112 
Kostncr— 109 
West  87th- 104 
Halsted— 109 
Skokie- 109 
45th  &  Pulaski- 116 
Addison  — 116 
Griffith- 116 
Downers  Grove—  1 16 


Volume  Shoe  (Continued) 

Tennessee— 29 
Texas- 102 
Utah- 12 
Washington—  12 
Wisconsin  —  16 
Wyoming— 5 


President 


Gross  Leasable  Square  Feet 
in  Thousands 


St.  Louis  Area  ( 1,507): 

Page  Avenue  — 137 
Kirkwood  — 134 
Alton,  III.- 133 
Fairview  Heights,  III.— 136 
Kingshiglnvay— 134 
North  Countv— 134 
St.  Charles-136 
South  County—  1 1 1 
Fairmont.  III.— 108 
Maplewood— 136 
Festus-Crystal  City-94 
Woodcrest—  1 14 
Kansas  City  Area  (708): 
Overland  Park,  Kan.—  134 
Independence,  Mo.  — 134 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.—  134 
Kansas  City.  Kan.- 134 
North  Kansas  City,  Mo.— 101 
Roeland  Park.  Mo.— 71 


Southern  California  (2.016): 
Eastland  Center— 384 
Mission  Valley  Center*— 492 
Plaza  Camino  Real*— 374 
Laurel  Plaza— 85 
Topanga  Plaza*-366 
Eagle  Rock  Plaza*—  166 
Lajolla  Village  Sq.-149 
St.  Louis  Area  ( 1.473): 
Northland  Center— 321 
St.  Clair  Square— 340 
South  County  Center— 441 
West  County  Center— 159 
Alton  Square— 212 
Washington,  D.C.  Area  ( 540): 
Parkington  Center—  199 
Montgomery  Mall*  — 341 
Cleveland  Area: 

Sheffield  Center- 192 


Outlying  Areas  (574): 
Springfield,  Mo.- 135 
Peoria,  III.- 134 
Decatur,  III.- 104 
Moline.  III.- 1 10 
Davenport.  Iowa  —91 

Volume  Shoe 

Louis  Pozez,  Chairman 
S.  Lee  Pozez,  President 
Number  of  Stores  by  State 
Alabama— 25 
Arizona— 21 
Arkansas— 16 
California— 75 
Colorado— 22 
Florida— 49 
Georgia— 34 
Idaho— 9 
Illinois— 42 
Indiana— 29 
Iowa— 27 
Kansas— 29 
Kentucky— 12 
Louisiana— 46 
Michigan-39 
Minnesota— 16 
Missouri— 47 
Mississippi— 24 
Montana— 5 
Nebraska- 19 
Nevada— 3 
New  Mexico— 17 
North  Dakota— 5 
Ohio— 7 
Oklahoma— 37 
Oregon— 19 
Pennsylvania—  1 
South  Dakota— 4 


Oregon  Area: 

Vancouver  Mall  f-4 10 
Denver  Area: 

Westland  Center— 208 
Hartford  A  rea  (384 ): 

Enfield  Square— 190 
Meriden  Square— 194 
Other  Property: 

Parklabrea*,  Los  Angeles, 
residential  and 
commercial  development 
Railway  Exchange  Building, 

‘‘'Partially  Owned 

May  Merchandising 
Corporation,  New  York 
Kenneth  Kolker,  Chairman 
Bernard  Olsoff,  President 

May  Department  Stores 
International,  Inc. 

Martin  Bloom,  President 

The  May  Design  and 
Construction  Company 

John  G.  Rutcnis,  President 
John  F.  Strong,  Chairman 

Eagle  Stamp  Company 
Roy  R.  Paulson,  President 
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Annual  Mooting 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The  May 
Department  Stores  Company  will  he  held  at  10  a.m..  Friday 
June  20,  1980,  in  the  auditorium  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the 
Famous-Barr  Co.  store.  6th  and  Olive  Streets.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
A  formal  notice  of  the  meeting,  together  with  a  proxy  statement 
and  a  form  of  proxy,  is  being  mailed  to  each  stockholder. 

Capital  Stock 

Shares  of  The  May  Department  Stores  Company  common  stock 
are  listed  and  traded  on  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
(symbol  MA)  and  The  Pacific  Stock  Exchange  I  symbol  MA ). 

10-K  Report  Available 

Copies  of  the  Company's  annual  report  to  the  SEC  (  Form  10-K) 
or  quarterly  reports  to  the  SEC  (Form  10-Q).  will  he  mailed  to 
stockholders  upon  request  to:  Director.  Corporate  Information 
Center,  The  May  Department  Stores  Company.  611  Olive  St.. 
St.  Louis.  MO  63101. 

Auditors 

Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

One  Memorial  Drive.  St.  Louis.  Missouri  63102 

Design  Consultant 

Chermayeff  &  Geismar  Associates 

830  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

Insurance  Broker  and  Consultant 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies.  Inc. 

1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  New  York  10020 

Investment  Bankers 

Morgan  Stanley  &  Co..  Incorporated 

1251  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  New  York  10020 

E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc. 

One  Battery  Park.  New  York.  New  York  10004 

Pension  Consultant 

Kwasha  Lipton 

429  Sylvan  Avenue.  Englewood  Cliffs.  New  Jersey  07632 

Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar 

Irving  Trust  Company 

One  Wall  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10015 
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